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News on the March 


Love’s Labor Lost: Lee Marvin got off easy yesterday. 
Michelle Triola Marvin was awarded only $104,000 as a 
settlement for her separation from ‘“‘tough guy” Marvin. 
People who had hoped this case would set a precedent are 
disappointed in the comparatively skimpy award. Ms. 
Marvin had asked for half of the actor’s income during the 
six years they lived together; an amount estimated at over 
one million dollars. Perhaps the biggest blow in the case was 
delivered to Ms. Marvin’s attorney, Marvin Mitchelson, 
who had been considered the toughest divorce lawyer in 
Beverly Hills. 

Speed Thrills: Radar detection may no longer be 
considered “prima facie”’ evidence of speeding if the public 
defenders in Dade County, Florida, get their way. Expert 
witnesses have been called in to testify that the radar 
equipment used by police to detect speeding cars can be 
distorted easily. Telephore paging beepers, CB radios, and 
faulty auto ignitions can all jam the radar so it gives false 
readings. 

Berserkeley News: Progressive candidates and initiatives 
won the majority of votes in Tuesday’s Berkeley munici- 
pal election. The city’s police will no longer be allowed to 
spend any money on the enforcement of marijuana laws, and’ 
city funds will no longer be deposited in banks with either 


‘direct or indirect ties to South Africa. Three of the four 


contested seats on the eight-person city council went to 
members of Berkeley Citizens Action, a self-described pro- 
gressive group. 

That’s Your Flag to Bear: Flag staffs and their uses were 


hotly debated at Tuesday’s Board of Supervisors meeting. | 


Sheriff Al Noren came to the meeting requesting an emer- 
gency ordinance that would allow his department to arrest 
anyone with a flagstaff thicker than one-quarter of an inch. 
This law was specifically intended to apply to striking UFW 
workers and their Huelga flags. Noren and his staff are 
“working like brothers” with Monterey County deputies 
during the strike, and they have permission from their board of 
supervisors to arrest carriers of thick staffs. Noren claims that 
some strikers carry their flags Gn pool cues and two-by-fours 
that could possibly be used as bludgeons. Since an emergency 
county ordinance requires four yes votes, the measure was 
defeated when Gary Patton voted no and Chris Matthews 
abstained. Noren fears there will be violence when Caesar 
Chavez comes to Watsonville next week. 

Between the Sheets: Journalism in Marin County is a lot 
more than just peacock feathers. The Point Reyes Light, a 
newsweekly with a circulation of 2,700, won this year’s 
Pulitzer Prize for public service. Frequent investigative 
reports on the Synanon Foundation brought the prize to Dave 
and Cathy Mitchell, owners and sole employees of the paper. 


have failed in two separate cases requiring the intervention 
of an ad hoc academic senate committee. 

This is the first time in the history of this campus that an 
ad hoc senate committee has been called in to resolve a 
student grievance. Ordinarily a student’s provost acts as a 
mediator in conflicts between the student and professor. 
While specific details of the two complaints are not known, 
the Press has received indications that one complaint is not 
serious and the provost involved was not able to resolve it 
because ‘‘somebody down the line is being pigheaded.” The 
second complaint however, is apparently more serious. 

Sources indicate that in this complaint a professor is 


being charged with having a repressive class atmésphere i 


which limits the free expression of student views that don’t 
coincide with those of the professor. The professor’s 
remarks on the student’s final exam are being used as 
evidence of his attitude toward a student who deviates from 
his own beliefs. Sources state the student is requesting that 
criticisms of the professor be included in the professor’s 


ae 


On the literary front, John Cheever won a Pulitzer for his 
collected short stories. Robert Penn Warren won his third 
prize for his Now and Then: Poems 1976-78. 


Stand By Your Slander: Journalists may now have their 
“state of mind” questioned when public figures bring libel 
suits against them. The Supreme Court ruled in 6-3 decision 
that writers enjoy no greater constitutional protection than 
the general public when accused of libel. The “‘state of 
mind” question does not refer to altered states of conscious- 
ness, but rather to editorial process. Journalists must now 
answer questions about why they print certain things, and 
leave out others. This decision makes it much easier for 
plaintiffs to prove that writers acted with malice when they 
supposedly libel public figures. 

One For the Road: American drivers just can’t seem to 
get enough of that gasoline. Despite rising prices and shorter 
operating hours for gas stations, the U.S. consumption of 
gas during March was four percent higher than last year. 
This demand is especially disconcerting to officials because 
gasoline supplies are down considerably from last year, 
with refineries operating at only 81 percent of capacity. 

On the Ice: San Francisco residents will get a breather 
from rapidly increasing rental costs. Mayor Dianne Fein- 
stein signed a measure that would freeze rents in the city at 
their presents level until June 14. San Francisco has some 
of the highest rents and lowest vacancy rates of any city in 
the U.S. Spurred by arguments that landlords have_not 
passed Proposition 13 savings on to renters, the ordinance 
makes it a misdemeanor to raise rents during the period. 


Land of Tears: Britain’s ““Vietnam’”’ refuses to cool down 
after ten years of violence. Terrorists in Northern Ireland 
bombed a police Land Rover, killing four officers and 
injuring 12 other persons. No one claimed responsibility for 
the act, but it resembled previous Irish Republican Army 
ambushes. A booby-trapped van parked on the side of the 
street exploded when the police truck passed. The Land 
Rover was totally obliterated in a blast that was heard three 
miles away. Since 1969, 121 police have been killed, along 
with at least 1,899 other persons. 


Short Stuff: Jerry “‘the waffle” Brown is staying mum 
about any possible marriage to America’s sweetheart, 1.5 
million dollars worth of raspberries were grown in the 
county last year, and Rhodesians went to the polls to elect a 
Black majority government. Two men and two women 
pulled off a 1.8 million dollar heist in Connecticut, unemploy- 
ment plagues the new Iran, and striking soccer players may 
be deported if they don’t go back to work. 


—Carter Young 


Scoop du Jour 


Preliminary procedures for resolving student grievances. 


student can request alteration of a professor’s evaluation 
only on the grounds that the professor made remarks 
unrelated to the student’s academic performance. “Dumb 
blond” was given by one professor as an example of an 
evaluation entry which a student may have deleted. Appar- 
ently there is no official grievance procedure for students 
who object to a professor’s teaching practices. As one 
professor remarked; “there has been no reason to establish 
such a procedure in the past. Until now we have been able to 
resolve conflicts informally.” 

According to senate-by-laws the ad hoc committee’s decis- 
sion is final. If challenged, the committee’s decision can be 
appealed before the entire senate. 

\The ad hoc committee consists of chairpersons from the 
academic senate, the affirmative action committee, and the 
Committee on Undergraduate Courses and Curricula. If a 
graduate student is involved, the chairperson of the graduate 
council serves in the place of the CUCC chairperson. 

—Adam Gardner 


Some fuzzy-brained UC Davis student called today to 


personnel file. The student is also requesting that a few lines 
be deleted from the evaluation written by the professor. 
There is some question whether or not the students’ 
grievances are under the jurisdiction of the ad hoc commit- 
tee. The committee, according to senate by-laws, can only 


inform me that there will be a “‘smoke-in”’ at the Davis quad 
on Friday. This probably unreliable source claims that large 
amount of marijuana will be smoked to protest the unconsti- 
tutionality of dope laws. When questioned, this informant 
admitted that he really hadn’t done much research on 
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Crummy bums on the warpath 


Campaign to recall Liddicoat begins 
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by Cathy Calfo 


The hopes of many may be realized. The “Recall 
Liddicoat Campaign” officially announced plans to oust 
conservative Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat (Second Dis- 
trict-Aptos.) In accordance with the California Elections 
Code, the group served Liddicoat with a ‘‘notice of intent to 
recall” during Tuesday’s board of supervisors meeting. The 
recall forces now have 120 days to collect 4,000 signatures 
of second district residents who support a vote on Liddi- 
coat’s removal. If they are successful, the issue will be 
decided in November. 

Recall Liddicoat Campaign spokesperson Jackie Chris- 
teve explained her group’s decision, ** Having carefully and 
seriously considered the situation in our district and Santa 
Cruz County in general, we have decided that the recall of 
Mrs. Liddicoat is definitely warranted.” 

Christeve cited six major points of conflict he group has 
with Liddicoat. “Mrs. Liddicoat abused the power of her 
office to snoop into the welfare files of (another supervisor's 
ide,) Ellen Gruys. She is rude and abrasive to those with 
whom she disagrees, often calling them names, such as 
communists, to invalidate their legitimate complaints.” 
Christeve charged that Liddicoat “‘has failed to attend to her 
supervisorial duties,” charging that, as the county’s 
delegate to the Coastal Commission,‘‘she has the poorest 
meeting attendance record in the history of the local Coastal 
Commission.” Christeve also noted a “philosophical 


Supes seek to revive housing law 


The board of supervisors voted 4-1 last week to direct 
supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat to work with the county 
counsel and planners to come up with an enforceable 
version of the county ordinance’ prohibiting more than five 
unrelated people from sharing a single family home. 

Citing complaints from homeowners of “‘six to twelve 
cars at a home, and parties and noise,” Liddicoat brought 
the issue of enforcing the county’s current ordinance before 
the board. The move was backed by a letter from the mid- 
county Council of Improvement Association which stated, 
“Those of us who acquired single-family homes for the 
traditional advantages and protections are being hurt by 
loose-knit, rent sharing people, in many cases transients, 
who come and go and are aided and abetted by absentee 
owners or property speculators.” Liddicoat pointed out 
however, that speculators are ‘“‘law abiding citizens,” and 
that if they were told that they were breaking the law they 
would stop. 

South county Supervisor Chris Matthews cast the only 
dissenting vote, arguing that “‘these kinds of laws are used 
against the counter-culture youth and hippies. I have 
nothing against any of them—but it will be used against 


people in my district (Watsonville). Matthews cited an 
instance in his district where people without adequate, low- 
income housing were living eleven to a room. 

Supervisor Gary Patton, who once remarked that the 

ordinance was intended to “find out who is in whose 
bedroom,” argued that enforcement is presently unfeasable. 
The board then ordered a study to determine how many 
zoning investigators would be needed to enforce the ordi- 
nance. 
_ Patton decided to vote yes on the issue because he 
believed that Liddicoat needed to do more for the board. He 
felt that she should have done more research on the issue 
before she brought it to vote, but he supports any investi- 
gation of the matter. 

According to the University off-campus housing office, if 
the ordinance were to be enforced there would be an effect 
on off-campus students, especially as it becomes more 
difficult to meet the costs of rising rents. Spokesperson 
Charles Feltman asks, “What will the extra people in those 
households do as rents go up and affordable legal housing 
remains scarce?” 

—Cathy Calfo 


MONEY! 


That’s what our Ad salespeople make 
You can do the same. 

Join the City on a Hill ad sales staff. 

Apply at the student employment office. 


conflict of interest’ with Liddicoat’s membership in a 
statewide organization, the California Coastal Council, 
“whose apparent purpose is to repeal the Coastal Act and 
disband the Coastal Commission.” 

The major objection put forth by the group was in 
response to Liddicoat’s stand on land use issues. Liddicoat’s 
staunch support of individual property rights has often put 
her in conflict with environmental concerns. ‘She has 
consistently voted in favor of excessive and destructive land 
development, and in favor of relaxing or abolishing 
ordinances which protect the natural environment,” Christeve 
stated. 

Liddicoat’s present term expires in January 1981 and she 
has stated she will not seek re-election. When asked why 
they chose to recall Liddicoat so near her term’s end, the 
recall forces called the situation “urgent” because of the 
**many land development issues and other important issues 
that will come before the Board in 1980 . . . We believe 
Santa Cruz cannot afford another year of this kind of 
destruction.” 

Liddicoat is confident the recall won’t get off the ground. 
**T think it’s a waste of time and money. I don’t think they’ll 
be able to gather enough signatures,” she said. Liddicoat 
attributed the recall push to the “liberals on the Democratic 
Central Committee.” She pointed out ex-supervisor Phil 
Baldwin, a victim of the last year’s recall that brought back a 
conservative majority on the board. “I think Phil Baldwin is 
behind it,’ Liddicoat stated. A spokesperson for the 
Liddicoat recall group denied, however, that Baldwin had 
anything to do with their organization. 

Liddicoat said she would not change her stance on issues 
because of the recall. “I receive criticism for being outspoken, 
but I also receive support from people who say I’m 


defending their rights.” At the same time she did make it 
clear that she was “seriously considering seeking higher 
political office.” 

The possibility of Liddicoat’s running for statewide office 
was sweetened by State Senator Robert Nimmo’s recent 
disclosure that he would not seek re-election in 1980. 
Liddicoat, a strong supporter of Nimmo, had said she would 
not run against him. In 1980, an election for State Senate 
and Assembly seats will be held. Incumbent. Assembly- 
person, Henry Mello, is expected to run for Nimmo’s 
vacant Senate seat, leaving his Assembly position open. — 
Liddicoat said she will wait and see what other Republican 
candidates choose to run, but she “‘would not hestitate to 
challenge Mello for either seat.” 

Liddicoat also said she was “saddened that UCSC 
Professor Art Pearl was one of the leaders of the recall 
campaign.” Referring to the ‘already great town/gown 
split,” she wondered if Pearl ‘‘intends to send an army of 
students into the district to collect signatures,” and warned, 
“That is illegal because the petition circulators, by law, 
must live within the district.” 

Recall supporters made it clear that, students or not, 
“only people who reside in the district will circulate 
petitions.” 
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by Dana Priest 


Telford takes aim at Gang of 48 


“The free and untettered right to express ones view 
without being stepped on” was the topic of conversation last 


| week between 20 of the 48 people who believe they will be 


sued $500,000 each for exercising their firsi amendment 
rights. 

The concern of these community leaders stems from the 
libel suit Telford Smith filed in July against Tim Jenkins, 
treasurer of the Coalition Against the Recall (CAR). Smith 
is the millionaire landowner who contributed over $7,000 
last spring to the recall campaigns against Supervisors Phil 
Baldwin, Ed Borovatz, and Gary Patton. 

Jenkins’ name had appeared at the bottom of a CAR ad 
entitled “Who is Telford Smith?” The ad attempted to 
expose Smith’s vested interest in the recall election, quoting 
the Mayor of South San Francisco to support implications 


that Smith was desiring personal: political power in his ° 


attempts to lead the voters away from the facts. 

Many of the people now fearing legal action had nothing 
to do with the supposedly libelous ad. During the proceed- 
ings of the suit, Jenkins was asked, under oath, to name 
those who “caused” the ad to be published. Jenkins 
responded that he couldn’t remember exactly who had been 
involved. Smith’s attorney then presented another anti- 
recall ad that was endorsed by 600 people. Under question- 
ing, Jenkins named 48 people from the list who had attended 
CAR meetings. 

Although a formal suit against these 48 people has yet to 
be filed, individuals in the group agree that Smith can use 
the list to discredit them by association. Smith used such 
tactics during his KSCO radio talks on Feb.21 and 22, 
1979. 


Smith said,““We all know many students at UC of Santa 
Cruz were active in trying to prevent the recall. The member 
of the socialist group which formed the support of Patton, 
Borovatz, and Baldwin was listed on the Coalition Against 
the Recall ads as Tim Jenkins, the person, who under oath, 
defined his socialist organization as ‘It’s a democratic 
organization which is attempting to create a working class 
movement in the US to create a humane society.” Remem- 
ber I told you about this organization which calls itself the 
New American Movement and which created support for 
Patton, Baldwin, and Borovatz by forming the CAR...The 
member of the NAM (referring to Tim Jenkins), under oath, 
named Gary Patton, Celia Von der Muhll, and others, as 
being present when an ad defaming me was authorized.” 

Smith’s accusations continued in another broadcast. 
“Mr. Patton was named. He is a supervisor. What does his 
legislation tell you. It tells me it stinks of socialism....Yes- 
terday I told you, I would tell you how I connected the name 
of a high school teacher of government with a group which I 
believe to be subversive to our freedom.....1 have never 
heard Mr. Lissner claim he is a socialist, but his support of 
CAR now speaks loud and clear to me.” 


“Some of us do not have savings. Some of us have barely 
enough to feed our families. (Smith owns $1,458,520 worth 
of land in this country)... The socialist forces are using our 


county as a testing grounds for their strength. They are 
sending in outside assistance.”’(Smith himself lives in Santa 
Clara County, yet made some of the largest contributions to 
the Santa Cruz recall election). 

- Apparently Smith had schemes against Jenkins before he 
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broek the suit against him. Smith had hired an ex-sheriff 
named Bob Morton to do some work. A former Capitola 
cityplanner, Morton’s greatest claim to infamy was doing 
six months during 1963 in the Mendocino County jail for 
two counts of criminal conspiracy. Jeff Baker, an ex- 
foreman for Smith who quit after he’turned Smith in for 
illegally grading ranch, said that Smith told him Morton was 
hired to ‘‘do whatever kind of political action necessary so 
that he (Smith) could develop his property.” 

Jenkins was told, by a source that wishes anonymity, that 
Morton was hired for three reasons:1) to place the anti- 
recall ads that appeared under Smith’s name, 2) to find legal 


grounds for bringing Jenkins to court, 3) to harass Jenkins. 

Jenkins said he was told this a month before any of these 
requests from Smith had become a reality. By July however, 
all three points had been covered: The ads had been placed, 
and Jenkins was facing a $500,000 legal suit. Although 
Jenkins said he doesn’t have proof, he adds that it is “funny” 
that after having been informed of the plans against him, his 
house was broken into three times within amonth. Two 
different people were found lurking i in his backyard, and one 
morning his car was found on the sidewalk. In addition, 
Jenkins said that about two weeks before the recall election 
he was barraged with crank calls. As 4 result of all this, two 
of his housemates moved out because they were “too scared 
to stay in this house.” 

Although Morton was hired under the official title of 
“Public Relations,” some believe that he is now dealing in 
political sabotage; including collecting photos, gatheriiy 
information on personal lives, and tape recording Telford’s 
political opponents. Morton has been seen filming Patton 
and Tom Hayden at a UCSC rally. Jenkins said he first met 
Morton in front of the county building when Morton was 
taking pictures of him. “‘Are you taking pictures for Mr. 
Smith?” asked Jenkins. “That one was for Telford, I’ve got 
plenty for myself already,” Morton responded. 

The American Civil Liberties Union was so impressed 
with Jenkins’ case that they offered to represent him in 
court. Jenkins refused however, because it would mean 
replacing his own lawyer, Ray Grueneich, with two ACLU 
appointed attorneys, but he is asking the ACLU to file 
amicus briefs in his behalf. 

Many of the 48 persons named by Jenkins are not overtly 
worried about the possibility that Smith may sue them, but 
they are aware of the effects such a campaign against the 
freedom of speech may have on their own lives. The horrors 
of the McCarthy era are not far from the minds and some of 
the words of the people who are “on a list.” 


Ruggers laugh all the way to the Bank 


‘The UCSC ruggers finished up a long hard season this 
eekend at the UC Santa Barbara Tournament, taking 1 3th 


place in the Gold division among 30 teams. Out of regular 


achertuled season games the Slugs finished 5-5, beating every 
eam in Northern Calif. 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
‘ student seminar April 23 
candidate interviews April 30 | 


COME IN AND TALK WITH US. COOPERATIVE EDUCATION, 140 CENTRAL SERVICES. 


The last home game of the UCSC rugby season will be 


held next Thursday, April 26, at the East Field House, 
when the fighting Banana Slugs take on the Bank of England 
ruggers. The game starts at 4:00 pm, to be followed by a’ 
celebration of basic values at the Stevenson picinic area. 
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Resource Center 
encourages nonviolent 
social change 
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by Nellie Oberholtzer 
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ollowing the parade of intentionally well-dressed alcohol and 
F traffic violators who filed nervously past the bench, the defend- 
ants looked out of place when the judge called out their names: 
“Klotz-Chamberlain, Elizabeth; Logan, Alice; Hendrickson, Lee.” 


The three women left the support of their 
families and friends and walked to the 
podium. All three either pleaded guilty or 
no contest to the charge of trespassing on 
the Pacific Avenue property of PG&E on 
April 6; an action they took to protest the 
Diablo Nuclear Power plant near San Luis 


. Obispo. 


“Your Honor, I would like to make a 
statement,” Klotz-Chamberlin announced. 
“T really feel that PG&E is making a plant 
at Diablo Canyon without the consent of 
the people. I’m afraid for my children. I 
feel a need to affect this company. It was a 
demonstration; a call to action for people 
to come out against what they think is 
wrong.” The other women made similar 
speeches. All were sentenced to three 
months probation. The defendants who 
filled the court waiting their turn to be 
sentenced woke up out of their anxious 
gloom and clapped as the women and their 
supporters gathered and left the room. 

The scene was not unfamiliar to either the 
women or the people who accompanied 
them; as members of the Santa Cruz 
Resource Center for nonviolence, pacifist 
action is acommon form of protest against 
existing social conditions. Friends and 


associates of the center work locally and 
on a statewide basis, sponsoring work- 
shops and forums on nonviolence as a tool 
for social change. 

The purpose of the center, as stated in 
their newsletter, is to ‘‘offer a wide-ranging 
public education program in the history 
and theory, methodology, and current 
practice of nonviolence as a force for 
personal and social change.” The work- 
shops range from “Anarchism and Non- 


. violence” to the center’s recent “Dis- 


cussions on Civil Disobedience.” RCNV 
also offers weekend and week-long train- 
ing programs for nonviolent organizers. 

The Resource Center for Nonviolence 
(RCNV) was founded in the summer of 
1976 by a group of 12 people (including 
the Klotz-Chamberlins,) many of whom 
had been involved with the Thomas Merton 
Unity Center in Isla Vista, and who had 
moved to Santa Cruz to start RCNV. Others 
who helped begin the Center had.come 
from the now defunct Institute for the 
Study of Nonviolence in Palo Alto. ““To- 
gether we started this group,” recalls Scott 
Kennedy, a founder and paid staff member 
at the center. 

The center, which is located at 515 


Broadway, Santa Cruz, houses a library, a 
bookstore, and a wealth of literature and 
reference materials which discuss the topic 
of nonviolence from different perspectives. 
These materials can be borrowed or 
bought by the general public. The building 
is also the home for the most active anti- 
nuclear group in town, People for a Nu- 
clear Free Future. 

While the ideologies of the staff mem- 
bers range from socialist to anarchist, 
Kennedy says the center is “anarchistic in 
its organization, with a great emphasis 
placed on self-initiated, self-directed ac- 
tion. Our shared dedication is that novio- 
lence is a powerful force for both personal 
change and political change, so we try to 
raise that perspective in the most compell- 
ing terms.” Staff members are working 
“loosely” with the center on individual 
projects, including Kennedy’s studies on 


~ the Middle East, Lee Hendrickson’s draft 


resistance organizing, and Jane Weed’s 
teachings on the economics of nuclear 
power. 

Except for Peter Klotz-Chamberlin, Scott 
Kennedy, and UCSC graduate Jane Weed, 
who obtain their salaries from a $900 a 
month donation made to the center by 
singer Joan Baez, the rest of the staff is 
volunteer. The center is run on a collec- 
tive-consensus basis and has a working 
committee that meets several times a year 


to set policy. Maintainence tasks are ro- 


. tated among the different staff members. 


Several of the staff members, like Weed 
and community studies major Deena Hur- 
witz, became involved with the RCNV 
through field or work-study programs 
sponsored by the university. Hurwitz says, 
“A lot of students pass through the door, 
and some even manage to stick around for 
a while.” Hurwitz, who will graduate from 
UCSC in June, hopes she can “scam some 
funding” so that she can continue her work 
with the center. 

Most of the staff members are part of 
what Peter Klotz-Chamberlin calls an “‘in- 
tentional living community.” This means 
that many of the people at the center live in 
one of two households which form what 
members call The Redwood Nonviolence 
Community. Peter and the other people at 
the Center emphasize the importance of 
the community as a political and social 
force and advocate nonviolent protest and 
education as a “way to respond to institu- 
tions in a way that brings to the surtace the 
personal feelings that we all share.” Peter 
condemns institutions such as the nuclear 
power and agribusiness industries as “‘im- 
personal forces.” “‘Institutions take on a 
life of their own,” he says. ““We can join 
together in a creative way and make a 
social force that will bring institutions 
down to a personal level.” 
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Students, faculty protest 


Dean drafts proposal to cut Religious Studies 


by Adam Gardner 


Students and faculty are speaking out against Dean 
Helen Moglen’s review of religious studies. Moglen has 
recommended that the program be dropped. The dean 
revealed her intent to discontinue the board in the draft of a 
letter to the chancellor which was sent to the board for its 
response. 

‘‘She hasn’t met with the board at all. In her letter she 
makes it sound like she has been waiting in her office 
welcoming droves of students and professors with wide open 
arms. That simply is not true, it’s been next to impossible to 
get into her office,” said religious studies student Scott Nichols. 

Nichols, along with other religious studies majors, has 
expressed frustration over Moglen’s approach to her review 
of religious studies; she has made little effort to discuss her 
plan openly with students. Moglen met with a group of 
religious studies students only once this year, for less than an 
hour. Nichols also pointed out that it took several weeks to 
make a definite appointment with her. 

“Talking with her, and trying to get information from her- 
was like pulling nails. I left her office with not a whole lot 
more information, but with a conviction that she intends to 
kill religious studies.” 

Dean Moglen has declined to publicly comment on 
religious studies in any way until she has submitted the final 
draft of her recommendation to the chancellor. 

In the draft of her letter, Moglen maintains that she has 

photo credit: Paula Maracin 


come to her decision after wide consultation with both 
faculty and students. Some religious studies faculty, while 
hesitant to discuss the matter, indicated that they were also 
in the dark regarding Moglen’s plans for religious studies. 
Since an initial one hour meeting last quarter, Moglen has 
not met with the board again. 

Another criticism of Moglen was not universal among 
religious studies faculty, Professor Donald Nicholl stated 
that the review process was done without the participation 
of the campus community. Because of this Nicholl calls for 
a public debate on the issue. 

Professors also pointed out that Moglen has been at 
UCSC for only six months, and that after the first two 
months she began to talk about abolishing the board. 

“She brought this up at the very time the board was 
beginning to pull itself together,” said lecturer Jack Engler 
who stated that the board was drafting a letter to the dean, 
calling her decision “extremely presumptious, hasty, and 
not well thought out at all.” 

“She is just the symptom of a much larger issue; of what 
UCSC is about in terms of the programs it offers and of who 
gets to make that decision. Are we going to give that power 
to the administration?” asked Engler. 

Initially, religious studies was threatened with a cut of 
two positions to fill UC President David Saxon’s quota of 
FTE cutbacks UCSC was slated to receive next year. 
Saxon, however, has since revised that number to 5 FTE 
which he has promised to “‘soft fund” for a five year period. 
Soft funded faculty are given no guarantee they will be 
rehired. Despite this support from Saxon, the possibility 
that the board will be discontinued has not diminished, and 
new majors continue to be prevented from entering into the 

religious studies program. 
Board Chairperson Gary Lease was not as critical of the 
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The report had been highly critical of the board’s 
offerings. It questioned the competency of three professors, 
using the terms “guru’’ to define two of them. The religious 
studies faculty have responded to these charges by saying 
that the charges are too ridiculous to comment on. There are 
indications however that Moglen gives credence to the 
committee’s evaluation. 

As pointed out by Engler, Moglen made no mention of the 
positive aspects of the outside review report in the draft of 
her recommendation. The report noted a great amount of 
interest for religious studies at UCSC among both students 
and faculty. In addition, the report stressed that the 
committee’s negative evaluation of the board should not be 
used as a reason for discontinuing the board. Instead the 
committee stated their report should be used as a guide for 
strengthening the board’s program with additional guidance 
from other sources. 

‘Helene made selective use of the report and just picked 
out what would support her wish to disestablish the board 
while she chose to ignore other more positive factors,” 
Engler said. NN 

Lease was not as critical of the extramural review report 
and the method with which the committee examined the 
program. 

“The proof is in the pudding, and if you were to look at 
examples of the senior thesis, that would be enough to blow 
your mind right there,” said Lease. He believes that an 
adequate survey of a program can be conducted by 
examining faculty publications and student work without 
attending any classes or talking to faculty or students. 
“photo credit: Paula Maracin 
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dean’s announced decision to discontinue the board, saying 
that “it’s not unreasonable that the dean, with a whole 
division to worry about, is not willing to spend her limited 
resources in supporting religious studies.” Lease has been | 
in constant conflict with board members over several issues, 
ranging from how religious studies should be. taught to 
whether or not religious studies can successfully rebuild 
itself. This conflict in the board is a partial reason why it has 
been unable to develop an organized and coherent curri- 
culum. 

In the draft of her recommendation, Moglen stated the 
humanities division has several boards which are not 
adequately supported by enough faculty. She went on to say 
that those faculty teaching in religious studies could be 
absorbed by another board, in particular the history of 
consciousness board, which Lease has indicated he would 
like to join. 

Moglen relied heavily on the results of an extramural 
review report for her decision that the religious studies 
program is expendable. The committee that conducted the 
review has been criticized for spending only 36 hours on the 
project. The reviewers did not attend any of the classes, 
spoke only briefly to faculty members, and did not appear at 
a planned meeting with the religious studies students. 
Efforts to reach members of that committee for a response 
have been unsuccessful. 
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UNIVERSITY FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The University Fire Department employs UCSC students on a part-time basis as fire fighters 
during their school careers. A booklet describing the job, its benefits and responsibilities, is 
available at STUDENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICES OFFICE, ROOM 125, CENTRAL 
SERVICES BUILDING. If, after reading it, you feel you have a sincere interest in such 

employment and fee! that you can qualify, complete the application forms and return them to { O N N E 7 T | O N 
the Student Employment Services Office. 

The date of the physical agility testing for the positions of Student Firefighter will be posted 


at the Student Employment Services Office on May 1, 1979. This testing is the first stepina ] ? ] 8 Pa C ifi Cc Ma ll 
series of procedures that establishes an eligibility list of eight persons from which three will 

be appointed to fill the existing Student Firefighter vacancies. The remaining five will be 

maintained on the eligibility list for replacement positions as they may occur during the 4 y, 5 - 5 ] y | 7 
forthcoming year. Freshpersons are given preference over others during the selection 


process. The FINAL FILING DATE is THURSDAY, APRIL 26, 1979. AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
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The Student Committee on Committees is 
now. taking applications for nominations to the 
academic and administrative advisory committees 
for the 79-98 academic year. Applications are avail- 
able in all College Offices and the Campus Activities 
Office. Final filing date will be April 27. Please submit 


completed application forms to the Committee on Committees, 


Campus Activities Office. Wednesday Night Special: Spaghetti Dinner $5.00 
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by Chip Levy 


During this difficult time for the campus, UC President 
David Saxon came to Santa Cruz to address the Academic 
Senate. 

Before about 100 members, Chancellor Sinsheimer open- 
ed the meeting by announcing the appointment of Professor 
John Marcum to the post of acting academic vice-chancellor. 
Paul Niebanck was originally to be appointed to the 
position, but Sinsheimer withdrew his nomination in late 
February. Sinsheimer considers Marcum’s first responsibility 
to be the development of an academic plan. “This campus 
must have a clear and reasonable plan to present to the 
system-wide administration by this December,” said Sin- 
sheimer. 

The Senate also confirmed appointments to three of its 
highest positions after some discussion about the nominees’ 
qualifications. The appointments were, however, approved 
by an overwhelming majority of the Senate. Michael Cowan 
will be the chairperson of the Senate, George Von der Muhll 
the vice-chairperson, and Priscilla Shaw the campus repre- 
sentative to the UC Assembly. As the head of the Academic 
Senate, Cowan will represent Santa Cruz in the UC 
Council. These two system-wide advisory bodies often 
make important recommendations on the allocation of 
funds to the UC President. 

As usual, various Senate committees gave reports. Main 
issues raised by the reports were: 1) whether or not the 
divisions should have responsibility for the college’s curricu- 
lum, 2) declining enrollments, 3) the lack of knowledge by 
many high school students about UCSC. It was also 
reported that about 450 students redirected from Berkeley 
will enroll here in the fall. 

After a few moments of strained jest, President Saxon 
covered an array of matters concerning the University of 
California in general and Santa Cruz specifically. Referring 
to the rather unorganized conditions of this campus which is 


CASSIDY’S 


Saxon expounds to faculty 


incurring enrollment problems, Saxon said, ‘‘you (UCSC) 
must tell me what to do,” and that “‘Chancellor Sinsheimer 
needs your (Senate) support.”” There is no prescribed 
optimum size for any of the nine campuses, according to 
Saxon, so it is up to this campus to decide for itself what is a 
reasonable size. = 

He did indicate a need for Santa Cruz to become 
“stabilized” so that he could assure a five-year period of 
relief from financial cutbacks. Sinsheimer and Saxon are 
presently negotiating such an agreement, dispelling the 
rumor of having to cut 20 FTE (full-time equivalent) faculty 
positions. In all, Saxon spoke favorably about UCSC and 
its distinguished faculty, reinforcing his commitment to this 
campus. 

One urgent matter which Saxon brought to the attention 
of the Senate is the fact that over the next 10 to 20 years 
there will be fewer students at the University of California. 
He pointed out that demographic statistics show “the kind 
of students UC traditionally serves” are declining in 
numbers. He is now organizing a comprehensive plan for 
the University of California, which will be both “massive 
and creative.” 

When asked about his perspective on and suggestions for 
collective bargaining at UC, (the Berman Act allowing 
collective bargaining goes into effect July 1, 1979,) Saxon 
reminded the Senate that he, too, is a faculty member. 
Nevertheless, Saxon indicated his belief that collective 
bargaining is contrary to the ‘‘economic constitution”’ of the 
University. 

Saxon also mentioned that he had been contacted by high 
officials from the State Department in Washington about 
the President’s budget allocation to the University of 
California for research and development. Now is a time for 
“grassroots” effort by writing letters to influence a greater 
resource allocation, Saxon urged. Later, a Santa Cruz 
faculty member challenged Saxon by commenting that 
other faculty members do not think it is appropriate to lobby 
for those funds. 
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Working staff get the shaft 


_ by Cia Lynn 


Layoff notices have begun to be sent to those University 
workers who can least afford it. Because of the need to make 
budget cutbacks, the University is planning to trim the 
payroll in the easiest way, by picking on those with the least 
power. By instilling fear in the workers, the administration 
has taken away much of the security and control workers 
might have had in their jobs. 

The University is a hierarchy. As in any hierarchy, power 
resides at the top. Therefore, those people most likely 
threatened with layoffs are those at the bottom, the working 
staff. Given the need to implement Prop. 13 cutbacks the 
issue is how decisions are made. At present, staff seem to be 
omitted from any participation in decision-making. 

One administrator is reported as saying, “We are 
interested in functions, not people.” 

The situation is, at present, that secretarial and custodial 
staff have been informed that layoffs will take place. What is 
not clear is who specifically that will affect, or when it will 
occur. A reallocation pool will supposedly provide relief in 
the form of “preferential rehire” for “career” staff that are 
laid off, but not for “‘casual” staff. 

A “career” employee is a permanent employee on 
“hard” funds, i.e., permanently projected funding. ‘‘Casu- 
al” employees may in fact be long-term employees, but 
funded under “soft,” or short-term funding. “*Soft-money” 
programs are the likeliest to be cut back. 

It seems now that considerations for rehiring will be made 
on the basis of seniority, leaving unclear what affect 
affirmative action will have. Casual staff are primarily 
women and minorities, increasing the possibility of people 
being pitted against one another in their struggle to keep 
their jobs. 

The University is only concerned with layoffs of emplo- 
yees in career positions, A person hired into a casual 


position has few of the rights given career staff or adminis- 
trators. If s/he is laid off, s/he has no preferential rehire 
rights. 

There has been a trend over the last few years to reduce 
the number of career positions on campus. When career 
positions become vacant, the positions are converted to 
casual positions. Casual positions are re-evaluated annual- 
ly. “In essence,” says Cheryl Van de Veer, President of 
AFSCME at UCSC, “‘casual status seems to mean a long 
probationary period and little job security.” 

Several problems require attention besides the obvious 
injustice of this situation. According to several women with 
whom I spoke, the administration seems not to really know 
what kind of work is being done. Said one women, “They sit 
in meetings all day while we do all the work.” How then, 
they ask, can the administration reorganize in any knowl- 
edgeable way? 

Another problem is that firing people will result in a 
speed-up, i.e., requiring that fewer people do the same 
amount of work. 

Yet another concern addresses the problem of the 
Personnel office that oversees rehiring. The Personnel 
office is seen as part of the administration, taking manage- 
ment’s side. Thus some women feel no assurance that a just 
or participatory rehiring policy will be developed. 

As in any institution, rules tend to supercede concrete and 
specific situations. Thus people are trapped in rules that 
make flexibility difficult. For example, one full-time person 
is cheaper than two part-time people due to the cost of fringe 
benefits. Despite the decentralized nature of the UCSC 
campus, power resides at the top, so the administration, 
removed from actual experience with the different offices, 
continues to demand that any decision-making must go 
through the top echelons, rather than being worked out 
within individual offices, or with immediate unit heads. 

Are there alternatives? Yes, but finding alternatives to a 
rigid and hierarchical system requires imagination, flexibili- 
ty and above all, concern. 
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The AFSCME local on campus is one place for staff to 
organize. However, the union is seen by many workers as a 
place to go only with a specific problem, and the National 
seems only to collect money, never to be involved. Again, a 
fixed and rigid approach also controls the union. The 
Berman Bill, passed in July, 1978, grants collective bargain- 
ing rights and union corityacts to University employees. One 
of the problems with collctive bargaining, however, is that 
it attempts to cover all situations, thus leaving little room for 


needed changes and adjustments that a specific situation 
might demand. In a real sense, then, workers lose immediate 
control. The union is, however, a place where staff could 
come together and talk, drawing on organizational re- 
sources. (Cheryl van de Veer can be reached at Oakes Steno 
Pool, 429-2814, M - F, 8 am - noon.) 

Various alternatives have been suggested in conversa- 
tions: 

—an office by office reorganization that takes into 
account existing funds while also addressing the needs of 
people. 

—given that many staff are women who are self-support- 
ing, have families, etc., is it not likely that staff themselves 
might best be able to decide how to implement reorganization 
so that injury is minimized? 

—job-sharing, shorter hours, and reorganization of work 
could be examined, based on commitment to keep people in 
their jobs, or to put it another way, rearranging functions 
rather than people. 

—finally, it is possible to design a policy that trusts staff 
to not only reorganize for economic reasons, but more 
importantly, in order to decide how work might better be 
done. 

Implicit in any alternative is the question of democracy. 
Rather than a reorganization that assumes that only those 
on top understand problems and solutions, another kind of 
reorganization could take place, implemented by those who 
are most affected. Is the administration afraid of how the 
staff might reorganize UCSC? 
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Nuclear interests move in 


Indians and the uranium mines 


by Carter Young 


Concern about the hazards of nuclear energy has in- 
creased since the recent debacle at Three Mile Island. The 
debates about the future of nuclear development have 
however focused on the dangers inherent with nuclear 
reactors; relatively little attention has been given to the 
problems American Indians will face with continued nu- 
clear involvement. Nuclear energy is dependent on uranium 
as a source of fuel, and this need for uranium threatens the 
lives and culture of America’s most beleagured people. 

Congress stopped making treaties with Indians in 1871, 
after 371 had been signed, often restricting Native Ameri- 
cans to the most barren and worthless land in an otherwise 

- rich continent. The resource needs of our technological 
society have changed since then however (Madame Curie 
had not isolated radium in 1871,) and now a large part of the 
nation’s remaining energy resources lie under Indian lands. 
According to Bruce Johansen in The Nation (April 14, 
1979), the Indians’ greatest wealth is probably in uranium. 

A Federal Trade Commission report in October, 1975, 
estimated that 16 percent of US uranium reserves are on 
reservation lands. The same report states there are almost 
400 mining leases on reservation uranium, with between 
one and two million tons of ore mined yearly. About 20 
percent of the nation’s uranium comes from Indian reserva- 
tions. 

If this amount is added to the uranium total taken from 
land that has been guaranteed to the Indians by treaty, then 
the Indians’ share of uranium reserves jumps to 50 percent. 
The Council of Energy Resource Tribes places the estimate 
even higher: 75 to 80 percent of the uranium in the US. 
Although 150 million acres (exclusive of Alaska) have been 
guaranteed by treaties to Native Americans, two-thirds of 
this land has been alienated from them—either by allot- 
ment, other means of sales, or by seizure without compensa- 
tion. Although legal title to much of this land has never been 
cleared up, many energy corporations have made plans to 
mine uranium in these disputed areas. The most notable 
area of contention is the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


Although 150 million acres have 
been guaranteed by treaties to 
Native Americans, two-thirds of 
this land has been alientated 
from them. 


Dispute over the Black Hills goes back more than a 
century. Considered the holy land of the Lakota (Dakota, 
Sioux) people, the area was guaranteed to the tribe in 
perpetuity by the Fort Laramie Treaty of 1868. An army 
expedition led by George Custer found gold in the area soon. 
afterwards however, and miners streamed in. The Lakotoas 
have never ceded the land to the government though, and 
have continued to reject all settlement offers. 

January, 1977, saw another survey team in the area. This 
time uranium was found, and between February and April, 
1977, more than 1,200 claim certificates were filed; all of 
them ignoring the question of title. Many of these mining 
claims were filed by large companies such as Johns- 
Mansville, American Copper and Nickel, and Homestake 
Mining. A second Black Hills rush was on. 

Getting in on the act is the largest operator of nuclear 
power plants in the US—the Tenessee Valley Authority. 
The TVA has licenses for 17 reactor plants, so it came to the 
Black Hills to find fuel. It now has leases on 65,000 acres in 
South Dakota and 35,000 acres across the border in 
Wyoming. Since 1974 the TVA has drilled 6,000 test holes 
and identified six million tons of uranium ore, worth 500 
million dollars out of the ground. The TVA has announced 
that mining and milling will begin in 1981, with two 
extraction methods being considered. The first method is 
strip mining (the Black Hills contain Mt. Rushmore and the 
Midwest’s finest recreation areas;) the second is under- 
ground solution extraction. , 

Solution mining would inject water-borne chemicals into 
ore-bearing rock. The uranium would dissolve out, allowing 


it to be drawn to the surface. Because the Black Hills are a 
watershed for most of western South Dakota, many feel that 
solution mining would pollute the underground water on 
which farmers and ranchers rely. White residents of the area 
have been protesting the development on environmental 
grounds, but to no avail; Union Carbide also has announced 
that it will begin mining in the area. 

The Lakota people have been nearly powerless in 
attempts to stop the development. Without title to the land, 
they cannot stop the desecration of their holy land. If the 
mining is allowed, the mining royalties will go to the federal 
government; the only economic gain for the Lakotas will be 
jobs in a dangerous industry. 


Perhaps not so coincidentally, the Black Hills uranium 
rush began at the same time that the FBI increased its 
surveillance of American Indian Movement activities at the 
nearby Pine Ridge Reservation. This harassment climaxed 
in the conviction of AIM leader Leonard Peltier for the 
killing of two FBI agents. Peltier, convicted on questionable 
testimony, often spoke out against the economic exploita- 
tion of the Lakotas by those with uranium claims. There is 
no clear proof that the FBI’s involvement in the area was 
tied to the uranium rush, but it is obvious that AIM leaders 
had little time to work on treaty claims while they were 
defending themselves against criminal charges. 


Nuclear Age Comes to Navajos 


- Navajo miners were the first to be exposed to the dangers 
of the nuclear age; they dug the ore that started the US 
nuclear arms stockpile. Half of the US’s uranium is in New 
Mexico, and half of that is within the Navajo Nation. One- 
ousand miles southwest of the Black Hills, the stark mesas 
and high desert of the Navajo Nation serves as another 
battleground between Indians and nuclear interests. 

For thirty years after the first test explosion at White 
Sands, uranium was mined much like any other mineral. 
Most of the material taken from the mines is waste; this is 
dumped at the mouth of the mine and buildozed into tailings. 
Some of these tailings have grown to be a mile long and 70 
feet high. When the wind blows, dust from these dumps is 
blown into the towns and their water supplies. The Atomic 
Energy Commission had maintained that the dust was 
harmless. - 

In February, 1978, the Department of Energy reported 
that people living near the tailings risked lung cancer at a 
rate twice as high as the general popalation. A Public 
Health Service study showed that the uranium miners in the 
area had a six times greater probability of contracting lung 
cancer. According to the Coalition for Navajo Liberation, 
50 residents of Shiprock, New Mexico, have already died of 
lung cancer. 

Kerr-McGee was the first corporation to mine uranium 
on Navajo Nation lands. Since 1948 they have used Navajo 
miners to take the ore from shallow tunnels. The site was 
especially lucrative for the corporation: no taxes, no health, 
safety or pollution regulations, and a large supply of cheap 
labor provided by Navajo soldiers returning from World 
War II. 

It was hell for the workers however. They had to take the 
radioactive ore out of the mine in wheelbarrows, spitting 
and coughing up black mucus caused by the dust. The 
Public Health Service has estimated the workers were 
exposed to between 100 and 1,000 times the safe limit for 
radon gas. Kerr-McGee miners continue to die, while 
children come home with burning sores after playing in 
water that has seeped through tailing piles. 

Burying the tailings would help, but it would not prevent 
radioactivity from polluting the surrounding water table. A 
1975 Environmental Protection Agency report has found 
radioactive contamination in the drinking water near uran- 
ium milling facilities. In joining the CNL and the National 
Indian Youth Council in opposing uranium mining, the 
Citizens Against Nuclear Threats has supplied data indica- 
ting that radium-bearing sediments have gone into the 
Colorado River Basin, which supplies most of the water in 
the Southwest. 

Demands for a moratorium on all uranium activity, 
issued by a coalition of Indian and anti-nuclear groups, 
come at a time when the increasing demand and price for 
uranium has renewed commercial interest in the area. By 
late 1978, 700,000 acres in northwestern New Mexico 
were under lease for uranium exploration. Some of the 
largest energy corporations are now exploring or mining on 


Navajo land. The roster includes Atlantic Richfield, Exxon, 
Mobil Oil, and Homestake. 

Mining activity around the Navajo city of Crownpoint 
would lower the water table by 1,000 feet, according to the 
US Geological Survey. The Survey also believes that any 
water that did remain would be contaminated. Except for 
the people working the mines, the place would become a 
ghost town. Although the Navajo Nation is a semi- 
autonomous region, having its own constitution and laws, 


its mineral rights are held by private companies such as the 
Santa Fe Railroad. 


Native Americans are again fight- 
ing for their land, but this time 
the enemy is more insiduous, 


SS ee eee 
A century ago, the Indians fought for their homeland, 


losing all but what the white race considered most useless. 
Native Americans are again fighting for their land, but this 
time the enemy is more insiduous and less visible. Indians 
are again dying, not from bullets, but from the lingering 
effects of radiation. They will lose their lands not because of 
force, but because the by-products of nuclear development 
have made it uninhabitable. 


Winoa La Duke, of the International Indian Treaty 
Council, spoke eloquently about her people’s struggle 
when,at an anti-nuclear demonstration near Grants, New 
Mexico. She said; ‘Indian people refuse to become the 
silent martyrs of the nuclear industry. We stand fighting in 
our homelands for a future free of the threat of genocide for 
our children.” 


© Departures from L.A./Oakland 
e Optional stopovers in N.Y.C. 
Book up to the last minute @ Stay as long as you want 
e Go one-way or round trip @ Fly into one city—return 
from another e No standby required @ All seats 
confirmed @ Flights on Trans International Airlines. 


1 ways from $299 
Round trips from $479 
ALL AT THE 


CAMPUS TRAVEL 
OFFICE 


CONTACT: JOHN SALIBA, REDWD. BLDG. 
OR CALL429-TRIP, MONDAY THROUGH 
THURSDAY, 10 a.m.—3 p.m. 
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Join the revolution or fight back! In 
either case, arm yourself with a pen and 
send us your letters to the editor. The rules 
are simple. Letters should be no longer 
than one double-spaced typed page. Re- 
member, if they're not typed or if your John 
Hancock is missing, we can't accept your 
letter (although, you can request that your 
name be withheld). We don't reprint letters 
sent to other organizations, people or 
publications. So take to the typewriter, 
address an envelope to City on a Hill 
Editor and have your letter in our hands 
by noon Tuesdays. After that, your sub- 
mission becomes our property, right? 
Write! 

Thanks 


REORGANIZE DECK 


Dear Editor, 


CHP Apr. 12, in which he advocates 
abolishing divisions and giving all power to 
the colleges, there is another point of view. 
My UCSC career is as long as Kresge’s, 
and I will graduate in June after having 
never attended a social function at my 
college. My truck with my college consists 
solely of picking up study list packets from 
the cool to surly staff, hanging out at the 

Coffee Shop, and occasionally checking 
my mailbox. Of the two people I know who 
live on campus, one happens to live at my 


So great, why have students been stamped- 
'-ing out of the dorms, down the hill, off 
campus? Others like myself resent the 
continual invasion of privacy, the noise, 
the price, the boxed-in feeling, and the 2 


AM fire drills. 


_ Through my classes I have met all of my 


each other, and shared similar interests. 
This makes more sense to me than keg 
parties in the Quad, College Night, “Harold 
and Maude” for the umpteenth time, and 
the other ways staff and students dream up 
_to foster a social community. 

Let’s fire the “activities” staff, divide up 

the college monies equally, or build some- 
thing useful which benefits all students. 
| While we are at it we should switch to a 
semester system, which will cut down 
bureaucracy and fees as well as improve 
depth in course work. 

We must honestly evaluate UCSC with- 
out sentimentality or tenacious nostalgia. 
The college system needs a tune-up and an 
overhaul. 


name withheld by request 


Authors’s response: 


' Dear Name Withheld, 

You are not alone in your appraisal of 
the colleges, and their social life. ‘Michael 
Cowan (Merrill College Provost) did-a 
survey over a year ago which revealed that 
students don’t spend much time at their 
college—quite probably for the reasons 
you state. 

At the same time, I think it’s important 
to see the “‘cause and effect’’ relationships 
at work within the colleges that have 
transformed them from the genuine com- 
munities they used to be (I can speak from 
my personal experience at Merrill a few 
years- ago) to the social, cultural, and 
intellectual deserts they are today. 


In regard to Deck Hazen’s article in 


college. If the highly-touted college life is ~ 


friends because we were together, liked - 


Over the years central services, the 
divisions, the boards, and even the college 
administrations have erroded that sine qua 
non of college life—the student’s power to 
organize their own living environment. 
Without direct student involvement at the 
college level—i.e. power—there can be no 
community. 

College life is the pits—but this is an 
effect of student powerlessness, not the 
justification for its further abandonment. 
The saddest part of all this is that, because 
the turnover rate is so high, there is no one 
left to feel nostalgia for what was almost 
(and could have been) a truly fine experi- 
ment. 

Deck Hazen 


MADE WITH PURE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN BS 


. Dear Editor, 

On April 4 the Calif. Public Interest 
Research Group (CalPIRG) released its 
preliminary report on the continuing Coors 
beer boycott. The information we found 
contained in the report was down-right 
disgusting. The management at Coors flag- 
rantly denies the brewerey workers such 
basic rights as freedom of speech, privacy 
and equal opportunity of employment. In 
light of this exposure and incited by Cal 
PIRG’s claim that ‘45% of Coors sales 
are. in California and Coors gears its 
advertising towards the student communi- 
ty,” we felt obligated to pass on some of the 
more vile facts presented in the report, and 
to stress the importance of the UCSC 
community’s support of the Coors boycott. 

Coors demands mandatory pre-employ- 
ment polygraph tests. In these tests, appli- 


cants were asked such non-work related 


questions as: ‘“‘What is your sex prefer- 
ence?” “Do you have money in the bank?” 
“Did you ever use or sell narcotics?” and 
“Are you a Communist?” The polygraph 
test is an insulting, demeaning process 
which allows the Company to probe abu- 
sively into individual’s lives. The use of the 
polygraph is an implicit example of Coors’ 
demand for complete control over who 
they hire. 


A more graphic example of Coors’ de- 
mand for complete control is the contract 
clause which states that ‘refusal to permit 
inspection by a plant guard...” is grounds 
for dismissal. One employee was fired 
when a roach was found in the ashtray of 
his car. 

The Company also requires that physi- 
cal exams be taken upon demand. This is a 
ploy for discriminating against older work- 

/ ers. If an employee does not keep up with 
the rigorous work standards set by Coors 
s/he can be ordered to take a physical 
exam given by a doctor designated by 
Coors. The worker is then placed on 
disability for a number of weeks, then 
given a second exam. Workers can be 
released after a second exam. 

In 1975 a suit was filed by the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission 
against Coors because they had “‘inten- 
tionally engaged in unlawful employment 
practices” (i.e. discrimination). Since then, 
minority representation has risen by 50% 
and women workers have more than dou- 
bled. 

It was these issues, and others, that 
pushed 94% of Local 366 to vote for a 
strike. Ironically, this action was used 
against the workers. Coors permanently 


replaced the strikers with scabs and had 
these strikebreakers vote on a “‘Represen- 
tation for Majority.” Naturally, the union 
lost official recognition. Because there is 
no longer a union defending the workers, 
the boycott of Coors beer is all that more 
important. 

If the above reasons aren’t enough to 
persuade people to boycott Coors beer, 
there is this final straw: the Coors family, 
which owns all of the voting stock and 90%: 
of the non-voting stock of Adolph Coors 
Co., has made significant contributions to’ 
the John Birch Society, Phyllis Shlaffly’s 
anti-ERA campaign and anti-homosexual 
groups. ; . 

Buy Coors beer and your money will go 
to anti-human rights campaigns and to the 
totalitarian repression of workers in Goldén, 
Colorado. Boycott! (And spread the 
word.) 

Merle Malakoff 
Scott McNamara 


‘NO MORE GOLDEN BOY 


Dear Editor, 

In his critical commentary on Dean 
Robert F. Adams (The Deans and the Will 
to Power CHP 4/12/79), your reporter Dan 
Golden posed the question of whether the 
Committee on Undergraduate Courses and 
Curricula had been influenced in its decision 
to support the proposal for a letter grade 
option by the knowledge that Dean Adams 
could use his powers of collegiate reassign- 
ment under the Reorganization Plan to 
make life unpleasant for faculty members 
who opposed his interest in extending that 
option. Posing such questions is an over- 
used technique for conveying implications 
without assuming responsibility for con- 
troversial assertions. Nevertheless, I should 
like to risk the appearance of naivete in 
treating the question as a genuine question. 
The answer, on all counts to all implications, 
is “No.” 

Simple logic should have provided Mr. 
Golden with an answer to his question. 
The Committee on Undergraduate Courses 
and Curricula consists of six faculty mem- 
bers on this year’s Committee, two are 
from the Natural Sciences Division and 
three are from the Humanities. If Dean 
Adams had sought to abuse his power in 
the way your reporter hints, he could have 
influenced only one vote out of what was in 
fact a unanimous decision. Nor does your 
reporter make any clearer why the Com- 
mittee should subsequently have reversed 
itself—unless we are to assume that in the 
interval the Dean himself became opposed 
to the letter grade option. Mr Golden 
offers no foundation for such a supposition; 
indeed, he does not seem aware that sucha 
supposition is logically required by his own 
argument. 

For what it’s worth, I should like to add 
that, although the sole social scientist on 
the committee, I have myself no knowledge 
of how Dean Adams regarded the measure 
our committee proposed. I am ignorant of 
his position because he never expressed it to 
me, or to anyone with whom I’ve talked. 
What was in fact the case was that, when our 
committee initially rejected the position by 
the Board of Studies in Economics for the 
right to offer optional letter grades, Dean 
Adams questioned our authority under exist- 
ing Senate legislation to deny that petition. 
I responded, with more heat than the issue 


— 


probably called for, that I felt our commit- 
tee acted well within its authority in reach- 
ing that judgement. The matter ended 
there; I heard nothing further, then or later, 
from the Dean regarding the issue. We 
subsequently advocated a general extension 
of the letter grade option in response to 
very different arguments from different 
sources. For that decision, wise or foolish 
though it may seem, we must take full 
responsibility. 

I have entered at some length into the 
history of what should now be a dead issue 
because I have noticed a persistent misun- 
derstanding in CHP— most notably in the 
columns by Deck Hazen, but also in your 
editorials— about the degree of Adminis- 
trative power over the faculty of this 
campus. Such misunderstandings, though 
often seriously obfuscating, are scarcely 
suprising. Universities, unlike such familiar 
modern hierarchical bureaucracies as arm- 
ies and corporations, are complex medieval 
structures in which faculties administer 
their affairs through collegial bodies with 
the assistance of chancellors and their 
administrative staff. While chancellors 
and deans do have some Say in personnel 
actions, and even more in relation to 
budgets, faculty responsibility even in those 
areas is strong and well defined. Over 
curricular matters (including evaluations), 
it is absolute. It would be agreeable in 
some ways if the realities of power on this 
campus conformed to the simple pyramidal 
image one encounters in your pages. Then 
we could properly pass off responsibility 
for all unpopular policies onto the chancellor 
and his hirelings, implying that we were 
really on the side of a homogeneous student 
opinion but were coerced into acting against 
our conscience in order to save our hides. 


’ Unfortunately for our popularity with cer- 


tain student groups, this image is much too 
simple and ultimately quite false. On many 
controversial matters, the buck must really 
stop with us. 

At some point, students must come to 
understand the ambiguous and often baffl- 
ing structure of which they are a part. Only 
that way can we hope to maintain com- 
‘munication and allocate responsibility on 
terms that illuminate the contributions of 
all participants in this curious enterprise. 

George Von der Muhll, Chair 
Committee on Undergraduate 
Courses and Curricula 


GRUNTLED 


Dear Editor, 

After reading you last issue of City ona 
Hill, I was so moved I just had to write. I've 
been reading the Press religiously for ten 
years now, and I can uneqivically say, and 
without hesitation, that the Press is better 
than most radical rags of which I have be- 
come accustomed to. 

The writings of McClure; Hazen and 
Fury are particularly provocative. Where 
do they come from? 


I am looking forward to more of their 
incisive wit, colorful commentary, and 
dogged reporting on the events of this fine 
town. 

Yours truly, 


John Dott 
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Those 
outrageous 


profits 
by Deck Hazen 


In the Los Angeles Times of April 2, Ernest Conine 
(editorial writer) wrote ‘Profit’ is not a four letter word. The 
article, subtitled “The real issue isn’t high corporate 
earnings, but how they are put to work,” appeared a day 
late. It should have concluded ‘‘April Fools.” 

Corporate earnings for the fourth quarter of 1978 were up 
26.4 percent over the same quarter of the previous year. 
This fact, coupled with double digit inflation, has prompted 
labor leaders to suggest that President Carter’s 7 percent 
wage guidelines are a sham. Many others have started to ask 
why working people should be expected to limit their 
incomes (through reduced demands for higher wages) while 
corporations reap such enormous profits. 


Under the influence of such economic scholars as Milton © 


Friedman and Paul Samuelson, few people today under- 
stand the real nature of profits, let alone the impact of profit 
levels on social circumstances. 

Much of this confusion occurs because modern econo- 
mists are climbing over each other to counter the incisive 
(and accurate) work of Karl Marx—particularly Capital. 
To date there has been no successful attempt, but this hasn’t 
stopped the economists from trying. Hence the flood of 
erroneous and contradictory economic writing, teaching, 
and public information. 

So where does profit come from? Even the more conser- 
vative economists will acknowledge at some point that the 
only way value can be added to a commodity is through the 
labor process. Profit comes from some of the value workers 
add to commodities. 26.4 percent profits mean 26.4 percent 
from working people, and that’s why George Meany (and 
other labor leaders) got so mad at Carter’s request to hold 


wage increases to 7 percent. “Profit” may not be a four-_ 


letter-word, but it is certainly one of the more obscene six- 
letter-words. 

Conine suggests, again, that the issue is how those profits 
are put to work. Aside from the fact that “profits” don’t 
work (people do,) his point is well taken. Corporate profits 
are not being re-invested into major American production 
facilities—factories, plants, mines, farms, etc.—instead, 
they are being used to initiate foreign production (where the 
costs of production are lower,) or are invested in speculative 
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investments (smaller “growth” companies, the stock mar- 
ket, etc.) 

Conine, without criticizing the corporations directly, 
Suggests that corporate profits would be better spent 
initiating those new productive facilities at home, and calls 
upon the government to provide tax incentives to make such 
investments more aitractive. This line has also been voiced 
by Friedman and the rest. 

In many ways, the conservatives are correct to argue that 
investment decisions are more important than profit levels. 
Profit is no longer the private property of a few individuals, 
as it was during the era of the robber barons. It is also true, 
as Standard Oil commercials argue, that profits are rein- 
vested into production. The point they all miss is that profit 
is the essence of capitalism, and hence it is only to be 
expected that corporations will invest their profits in those 
ventures which produce the highest rate of return. Since 
overseas investments and speculation produce a higher rate 
of return, large capital units must invest their surplus there 
in order to remain competitive in the world market. 

This, then, is a critical point in the socialist critique of 
capitalism—that when production is initiated and carried 
out for the sole purpose of profit and not human need, people 
suffer twice—once at the point of production where their 


Nuke forum planned 


Should the US Government or the University of Califor- 


nia be involved in nuclear weapons research? That will be the. 


question when the president of a defense research firm, in 
favor of nuclear research and development, will debate an 
economics professor from Columbia University. University 
of California professors and regents will then consider UC 
involvement as the administrator of the United States’ only 
two weapons laboratories. The event will begin at 1:00 pm 
on Saturday, April 21 in the Upper Quarry Amphitheatre. 

The forum will be an educational event designed to 
increase public awareness of the nuclear arms issue and the 
issue of UC involvement with the weapons labs. It will be 
divided into two distinct presentations. 

The first presentation will be a debate on the necessity of 
US nuclear weapons. Frank Hoeber, president of Hoeber 
Corp., a defense research contractor in Arlington, Va., will 
defend strategic arms spending. He feels that the US must 
keep its strategic advantage or suffer. Lloyd Dumas, an 
economics professor from Columbia University, will speak 
against strategic arms spending on the grounds that it is 
economically unsound. . 

The second presentation will concern the relationship 
between the University of California and the labs. The three 
speakers will be William Fretter vice president of the 
regents, Charles Schwartz, profesor of physics at UC 
Berkeley, and Ralph Goldman, professor of political sci- 
ence at UC San Diego. 


Admission is free, so don’t miss this rare opportunity to 
hear both sides of these important issues. This is to be an 
educational event, not a demonstration. 

This event is being sponsored by a student organization, 
the UCSC Forum Committee. For further information call 
Jon Garde at 423-3185 or Joshua Homnick at 429-4244. 

—UCSC Forum Committee 
Josh Hornick & Jon Garde 


Student committee 
positions opened 


Applications for vacant student seats on UC statewide 
committees are now available, according to the chairperson 
of the student body presidents’ Council (SBPC). Opport- 
unities include positions on a number of presidential 
advisory committees and some academic senate committees. 

SBPC Chairperson Madamba said,“Statewide commit- 
tees have a great deal of influence on the shape of policies 
and planning initiatives that directly affect the quality of a 
student’s education.” 

Among the positions available are three seats on the 
Academic Planning and Program Review Board (APPRB) 
and two seats on the Academic Senate Committee on 
Planning and Budget (UCPB). 


labor power is exploited without regard for the well-being of 
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the workers, and again in the market place where the needed 
goods and services like hospitals, mass transit, quality food, 
education, medical care, and the full range of human needs 
are not met because it is unprofitable to provide them at 
their socially necessary (low) cost. 

Producing a quarterly profit of 26.4 percent is not a 
criminal act, per se. But in the context of massive social 
need, and people’s general inability to impact on investment 
decisions (not to mention decisions regarding the nature of 
production itself,) and in the context of rampant inflation 
and a declining standard of living, the 26.4 percent figure 
becomes inexcusable. 

A few economists—those non-Marxists with even a 
modicum of social responsibility—will argue that more 
government intervention is necessary to insure more re- 
sponsible investment decisions. But until more people . 
become better informed about the nature of capitalism 
itself—the fact that irresponsible investment decisions are 
intrinsic to the process—there seems little room for im- 
provement. 

Fortunately, today, more and more people are beginning 
to see just how dirty “‘profit’’ really is. 


The APPRB concentrates on academic planning and, 
among other tasks, reviews the individual campus academic 
plans. “‘As resources and enrollments decline in the 1980’s, 
the missions of different campuses may begin to change,” 
commented Madamba. “It is imperative that students have 
a chance to defend their interests, and a seat on APPRB 
provides the information and the forum necessary to do 
that.” 

The UCPB is the Academic Senated committee con- 
cemed with planning and budgeting with respect to fiscal 
problems. Unlike the APPRB which is composed of faculty, 
students, and administrators, the UCPB includes only 
faculty and students. - 

UC Student Lobby staffer, Vincent Harris, urged all 
interested UC students, and especially women and minor- 
ities, to apply. “Previous experience is not essential,” 
commented Harris,‘‘although an awareness and concern 
about issues confronting UC students is helpful.” 

Applications must be postmarked by May 1, 1979 or in 
the Lobby office by May 4, 1979. SBPC will then review 
the applications and forward its nomination to the appro- 
priate appointing authority. Applications ae available in the 
Student Activities oftiée. 

“The 1980’s will require an informed and vigilant student 
body,” added Madamba,“I especially encourage fresh- 
persons and sophmores to pick up a newsletter/application 
so they can start participating in UC governance while they 
still have a few years left to crystalize their expertise.” 
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Over-nite Orders 


SANTA CRUZ 
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SANTA CRUZ 
BEAcH AND 
BOARDWALK 
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WE E MINE THE BEST! Fil 


506 SOQUEL 425/7722 


Complete Soccer Supplies « 
League Uniforms (Adult & Youth) Beach 
& Casual Wear ... Stubbies « puma 

Bolt ¢ Hang Ten 


BINDING CLOSE-OUT 


‘Look N 77 w/Brake...92.50 reg. 114.00 

Look N 57 w/Brake...80.00 reg. 99.95 

Tyrolia 250 w/Brake ..65.00 reg. 78.00 

Tyrolia 150 w/Brake..§2.00 reg. 69.00 

GT Look w/Strap... 39.98 reg. 59.95 

SPRING SKI RATES HALF PRICE 

If you are serious about having fun skiing, you 

owe it to yourself to discover our revolving ski 

ramp. It is the ultimate ski training device! 

GETHOTNOW!! Open Skiiag 3.50/hr 
includes Equipment 


Moving Mountain Ski & Sport 
1122 Soquel Ave., Santa Cruz, (408) 425-1199 


Palace 


Alt SUPPHies 


Math & Science 
Majors! 


Want to teach? 
Want to learn handskills? 


WISE ARTIS.) SHOPS 


j 1 The SEED Learning Center Re- 

r Palace St cruitment Presentation will be 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 12:00 
NOON, McHENRY LIBRARY 


IN ROOM 350. 


1308 PACIFIC AVE. 
427-1770 
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Since what can make or break a shared household is who 
you share it with, choosing the right people is a very 
important decision for both those who are seeking rooms in 
a share house and the people already in a house who must 
find someone to share their home. Here are some tips we 
here in the Off-Campus Housing Office have picked up from 
many students who have found themselves in these situations 
over the years. 

You may want to consider becoming a housemate in a 
group household or a family home. Renting a room usually 
provides the following advantages: 1) general living expenses 
(rent, groceries) can bé reduced; 2) companionship is 
available at home; 3) accountability to the landlord is 
shared with others. 

As a housing seeker you can use many of the same criteria 
for choosing a home as people in a house use for selecting a 
new housemate. But first, you must consider the kind of 
home you would like to live in. There are many variations on 
the group household; they run the spectum from complete 
cooperative where everyone shares equally in the cooking, 
cleaning, bill paying, etc., to those households where there 
may be little contact between housemates. 

You should ask yourself what kind of lifestyle you would 
be most comfortable with. Do you want the maximum 
amount of solitude you can get? Ordo you enjoy the spirit of 
cooperation found in a communal house? Do you want lots 
of quiet, or will you enjoy a group that likes to party? Or are 
you somewhere in between? 

The person or persons with whom you choose to live may 
have a significant affect on your personal and academic 
experiences. Be selective—don’t agree to the first prospective 
roommate out of convenience, or accept a roommate about 
whom you have reservations. Remember—there is no 
shortage of potential roommates. To maximize your room- 
mate options you should consider: 

—Listing your room for rent at the Off-Campus Housing 
Office. . 

—Posting notices about your room for rent around 
campus. 

—Checking through the “‘roommate available file” at the 
Off-Campus Housing Office. 

Care should be taken to find someone who will get along 
with all the present roommates. Take time to consider 
personalities and living habits. This requires thoughtful 
discussion and a careful evaluation of individual expectations. 
Sometimes inviting a prospective roommate over for dinner 

is a.-way to sense potential compatibility. Whether you are 
seeking a roommate or a room to rent in someone else’s 
household, here are some considerations that you should 
discuss with a prospective housemate: 

—How much of the rent will be the new roommate’s 
responsibility? Is this sum going to be a financial burden? 

—Do all the roommates sign the rental agreement or does 
only one person’s name appear on the contract? Does this 
person act as “manager”? 

—What are everyone’s habits and attitudes toward 
‘smoking, drug usage, pets, television, alcohol, religion, etc.? 

—What are everyone’s preferences regarding individual 
vs. group cooking and cleaning? What about food preferences 
and habits? 

—What about relationships? Are you likely to have a 
close friend spend the night frequently or visit often? What 
about out-of-town guests? 

Many students complain about roommate disagreements. 
“She doesn’t do her share of the housekeeping,” He plays 
the radio too loud,” and “They moved out without paying 
their last month’s rent and now I’m stuck with it,” are 
commonly expressed dissatisfactions. The housing office 
staff provides general advice and mediation services for 
students experiencing roommate disputes. However, to 
prevent them from occuring you might want to draw up a 
roommate agreement or use the one provided by the Off- 
Campus Housing Office. 

In addition to the above considerations, it is important to 
think about the following if you decide to live with a family 
who is renting out an extra room at their private residence: 

—Is there a private entrance to your room? 

—Is the bedroom and/or bathroom private or shared? 
Who is responsible for cleaning these areas? 

—What are the rules regarding kitchen privileges? A 


continued page 23 


Housing Co-ops; A better way _ 


I can barely count the times over the past few years that 
I’ve felt discouraged over the size, inefficiency, and impen- 
etrability of many of today’s systems. For instance, just 
consider what you pay for housing, who you are paying, and 
what you get for your money. If you happen to be an on- 
campus student, you pay between $500 and $700 per 
quarter for a shoebox of a room. In addition, you must eat 
SAGA meals, pay the salaries of the preceptors, maids, and 
housing office staff, and live in an environment molded by 
the administration. Small scale suggestions are welcomed, 
but it is truly impossible to attempt any amendment to the 
existing campus policy. Sounds familiar, doesn’t it? Well, it 
should, seeing as more and more of our lives are being 
controlled by administrators each day. 

How can we as individuals exercise our rights and break 
away from controlled environments? A housing co-op is a 
good place to start. Although the structures of different co- 
ops vary greatly, the average situation is one where each 
member owns one share. In the agreement between the 
member and the co-op, the member receives certain 
services for the price of the share, namely, room and board. 
Also, the member is given certain obligations to the co-op, 
such as working a shift in the kitchen or helping with the 
maintenance. Since each member owns one share (and 
accordingly, one vote in the co-op’s decision-making proc- 
ess), and since the only administration is that set up by the 
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co-op itself, the benefits are obvious. 


The most important thing is attitude. Whereas dor- 
mitory life can create a sense of detachment from one’s 
environment by removing the amount of control a person 
has over their living conditions, a cooperative household 
has the reverse effect. When one is constantly involved as 
an integral part of the house’s workings, the sense of 


For those who like committees... 


Student positions for committee service starting Fall 
quarter, 1979 are available. The application deadline is 
Friday, April 27. Information packets describing each 
committee will appear in all student mailboxes. If you plan 
to apply, please fill out the application forms and return it to 
the Campus Activities Office adjacent to the Bookstore. 

There are a total of 84 student openings, 18 on Academic 
Senate Committees, 10 on the Registration Fee Committee, 
and the remainder on the chancellor’s Administrative 
Committees such as Arts and Lectures, Arboretum and 
Plantings, Financial Aid, Health Services, and others. 


Once placed on a committee, the student is requested by 
the student CoC to keep the student body informed of 
important developments that take place within committee 
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personal power and achievement is greatly increased. 

Of course, this is strictly small time when compared to the 
mammoth systems of today’s world, but change of this 
magnitude takes time and must first be instigated by changes 
on smaller levels. I see getting involved in an organization / 
such as a housing co-op a realistic and effective means o 
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working towards better times. - _by Todd Pinsky 
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meetings, by writing monthly (or yearly, if your committee 
meets infrequently) articles to CHP describing what the 
committee has done or whether the actions taken by the 
committee could endanger vital student interests, etc. 
Although UCSC has the highest percentage of commit- 
tees that allow student participation in the system, the 
problem has been that not enough students have applied to 
these committees. Consequently, important committees 
have deliberated without student involvement. The newly 
revised Student Application For Committee Service form 
allows students the option of being placed in an open 
Committee, if their first choice has already been filled. No 
additional form is required. If you want to get on a 
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committee you can —by Jim Harrow 
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Doin’ the Doonesbury 


by Gary Sperling 


or is it that we’re leaving the Seventies? It makes no 

ifference. There’s a great big beautiful tomorrow! (or a 
small beautiful tomorrow, depending on where you’re 
coming from). Jog away from all your cares! Don your satin 
shorts and roller-skate to the polls. Whether we like it or not, 
that relentless disco beat is gonna have us shakin’ our 
groove things right into a brand-spanking new decade. The 
Enigmatic Eighties? Another decade, another election, 
another year, another glut of pictorial retrospectives. 

The fundamental question underlying the imminent fare- 
well to this return-to-normalcy-decade is: Who cares? I 
mean, are we sorry to see it go, or what? I expect to see no 
paucity of debate on this topic in the coming months. 
Journalists are sure to raise the issue of what is important, 
what was exciting, who were the newsmakers, who died, 
who didn’t, and who should have. 

For the definitive voice of the Seventies though, we need 
look no further than the San Francisco Chronicle. It is 
obviously coincidental that they print anything even vague- 
ly redeeming, yet everyday on the comics page are four 
prophetically insightful panels called Doonesbury. For the 
entire decade, Garry Trudeau has offered us an image of 
America that no other figure in any medium has come close 
to. 

My personal infatuation with Doonesbury began in 1972, 
when I first noticed it in the L.A. Times. Two years later, in 
a burst of youthful exuberance, I wrote the only fan letter of 
my life. I was working on the assumption that Garry 
Trudeau is the messiah. I conveyed this belief to him, and 
asked when I would be able to drink out of a Doonesbury 
mug, sleep with Doonesbury sheets, and convey my 
sincerest thoughts with Doonesbury greeting cards. Obvi- 
ously I had already bought every Doonesbury book pub- 
lished. The reply that I received (on an illustrated post card 
that, along with my #1 Howard The Duck comic book, 
remains my most prized possession) assured me that 
‘There will be plenty more books but don’t hold your breath 
waiting for T-shirts.’ Well, I still haven’t found any 
Doonesbury paraphernalia, although, God knows, I'd buy it 
all. 

The appeal of Doonesbury is wide-spread, but hard to 
characterize. Through his constant use of exclamation 


[ seems hard to believe, but the Seventies are leaving us; 


points and unusual situations, Trudeau leaves us no choice 
hut to take ourselves less seriously. That is not to say that he 
treats all problems lightly, but his social criticism is 
tempered with something funny in the fourth panel. As 
Garry Wills says in the introduction to the Doonesbury 
Chronicles, ‘““His wisdom mocks forgivingly.” 

Trudeau has created a world where the distinction 
between fantasy and reality is not only indistinguishable, — 
but inconsequential. While we frequently hear that wide- 
spread appeal can only be gained by reaching the lowest 
common denominator in people, Trudeau’s standards are 
uncompromisingly high. 

Looking back over the past strips provides a reminder of 
many of the seminal events of the Seventies, but more 
importantly captures the spirit of those times. From Nixon’s 
trip to Watts, to Duke’s Ambassadorship in China, to Mark’s 
recent interview with an Iranian alumnus, Trudeau bares 
the soul of America, and is funny about it, too. One striking 
result of looking at Doonesbury from beginning to present, is 
seeing the growth and development of the characters who 
have become an increasingly large part of the national 
family. 

In the first couple years it was unclear whether any one 
character was going to step forward into the limelight. 
frudeau has tried to maintain a kind of balance, but it was 
inevitable that someone would be seen more often. As the 
coverage of Watergate grew, ‘‘Megaphone”’ Mark Slack- 
meyer turned to media access and became “Marvelous” 
Mark, the DJ with a difference. The radio station format has 
allowed Trudeau to present everything from Viet-Nam 
quizzes to interviews with the likes of Miles Potash, author 
of the running cult classic ‘Jogger Agonistes.” 

There are also Mark’s stints as reunion bartender, but 
perhaps his greatest appeal lies in his perpetual inability to 
relate to his father. Mark rushed to the hospital when he 
heard that his father had a heart attack. Upon opening his 
eyes, his father’s first words? ‘What is it, tuition? You need 
tuition already?” And when Mark tried to explain why he 
hates fraternities, his father exploded, ““Why do you always 
reject people from your own background”! It’s true! All your 
friends are either weirdos or blacks! I’ll bet you’re even 
dating a Jewish girl!” 

“Dad, we’re Jewish!!” 

‘Oh, that’s right...” 

‘““Give my best to Mom!” 


Continued next page 
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Ready to graduate? 


The real world 


by Craig Childress 


I: in the last row of the lecture hall, my feet propped up 


on the seat in front of me, and the morning newpaper 
folded open to the Peanuts cartoon. 
Dr. Signon Fraud of the Psychology department stood in 
front of the podium, spewing trivia over the classroom like a 
broken water fountain. 


‘Today, we’re going to discuss the courtship patterns of 
the Australian Hunch-back Snail.” How fascinating. I 
finished Peanuts and started flipping through the pages in 
search of Doonesbury. 

What do psychology majors do when it comes time to go 
out into the real world? Unless I work as a chef in an exotic 
restaurant, I’ll probably never even meet a Hunch-back 
snail, let alone one in courtship. I began to question the 
value of my college education. Will the four years of 
cumulative psych jargon become dust covered entries in the 
long-term storage of my mind, or will I actually use some of 
my psych trivia once I escape these pearly gates of wisdom? 

After twenty minutes of lecture, Fraud’s voice sustained 
a monotone hum, my chair became softer and my eyelids 
started to sag. I fought to keep awake, but once my head 
started bobbing I knew I was about to enter that blissful 
world of deep sleep. 

When I awoke, I was standing in the garage of a Union 76 
station. I was dressed in a light-blue uniform with oil stains 
on my pant leg and a grungy red rag stuffed into my back 
pocket. It was a cold winter night, and through the 
headlights of a passing car I could see it was starting to 
drizzle. 

A long, black Cadillac pulled up to the pumps. A stout 
man wearing a three-piece suit and a pipe hanging loosely 
from his bottom lip, rolled down the window and shouted, 
‘Hey, mister, fill it up.” 


I walked over and thrust the nozzle into the side of the car. “But, Daddy, the candy machine only takes quarters,” 


I stared at the driver: ‘‘Dr. Fraud. Dr. Fraud, don’t you 
remember me? I was in your Animal Behavior class.” I 
pointed to my name patch. We shook hands. He took out his 
white hankerchief and wiped the grease from his fingers. His 
face had gained ten years and his pot belly had at least 
matched the years in pounds. 

““So why didn’t you ever go to grad school?” he asked. 

“Well, after getting my BA in psychology | managed to 
land this job and I’ve been quite happy ever since,” I said. 
The nozzle clicked off. I went over to squeeze in a few more 
gallons. 

“I’ve been moving up in the hierarchy,” I said. “It’s only 
been ten years and I ’ve already got seven service stripes.” 

I turned my shirt sleeve to allow him a better view. ““Two 
more stripes and they’ll let me be in a commercial,” I said. 

“I’m glad to see you’ve set some realistic goals, and are 
striving to meet them; a true sign of a self-actualized 
individual,” Fraud said. 


“Intrinsic rewards are the key to happiness,” I said. I 
handed him his change. 

“You remember Paul Griffin, the guy who psychoanalyzed 
the wet dreams of a hundred white mice for his senior 
thesis?” I asked. He nodded. ‘“‘He’s working across the 
street.” I pointed to Safeway. 

“He’s still a box boy, but there’s a rumor he might be 
moving up to cashier postion next month.” 


“T always knew that boy had potential,” Fraud said as he 
lit up his pipe. “‘Don’t you do windows?” he asked. Fraud’s 
Caddy eventually pulled away, and I headed toward the 
restrooms with a bucket and a mop in hand. “Intrinsic 
rewards,” I repeated under my breath. 

Two small children came running toward me from out of 
the dark. Their clothes were soiled and torn from playing in 
the pile of old tires behind the garage. The younger, with a 
chipped front tooth and a dark purple-blue bruise across her 
knee, came to me and grabbed hold of my pants leg. 

“Daddy, I’m hungry,” she said. “And cold,” the second 
one added. I knelt down and pulled each daughter to my 
side. I could feel their bodies shivering. Reaching into my 
pockets I found a dime. ; 


Doonsebury from page 16 


From the virtual obscurity of a drug-crazed. luger-toting 
journalist, Duke has risen to international prominence as 
ambassador to Samoa and China. Obviously, Duke’s most 
endearing quality is his hatred of John Denver; but it is also 
the fact that his incompetence has never hindered his 

.upward mobility. Through all of his endeavors, Duke has 
remained resolutely pig-headed and dishonest. This has at 
times caught up with him though, as when he lost a fortune 
betting on the rise and fall of Chinese political figures. There 
was also the recent incident that saw Tony Placebo sucker 
Duke into buying an imaginary apricot farm for the Laetrile 
possibilities. 

Trudeau frequently uses Duke to highlight the irony in 
what we would usually consider normal encounters. Even 
Duke is bewildered when his Chinese host berates his son 
for not finishing his jellied duck’s web. “Spoiled Child! You 
dishonor your family! Do you know that there are children 
in West Virginia who go to bed each night without any 
dinner at all?!” 

Certainly the most publicized of Trudeau’s characters, 
and perhaps deservedly so, is Joan Caucus. From the time 
that Mark and Mike found her hitch-hiking away from her 
husband, until her latest job as counsel for the House Ethics 
Committee, Joanie has symbolized both hope and dignity. 
Her traumas at the Day Care Center became evident the 
first day, when she asked the kids what they wanted to be. 
The boys replied, ‘A pilot! A doctor! A drummer! A 
football player!” The girls, “We want to be MOMMIES!” 
But she persevered. When she finally gets to law school, and 
Professor Lathrap passes out blue exams for boys and pink 
for girls, she does not go home. When her boyfriend turns 
out to be gay, when she learns what Congress is really 
like,when she debates the ERA with Phyllis Schlafly (and 
two women in the audience ask, “which one is the 


~ lesbian?”), even when she appears at a national press 


conference with lint on her shirt, Joan Caucus is one classy 
lady. 

There are, of course, countless other characters and 
incidents which make Doonesbury the only comic strip ever 
to win the Pulitzer Prize for Editorial Cartooning. There is 
Jimmy Thudpucker, the recently retired, quintessential 
rock star of the Seventies. There’s Zonker with his talking 
plants, Ginny and Clyde, Rev. Sloan, Thor, B.D., Phred the 
terrorist, and of course Michael Doonesbury himself. There 
are the classic series on Viet Nam, Watergate, EST, People 
Magazine, Henry Kissinger’s seminar, Roland Burton 
Hedley, Jr., ad infinitum. Each strip is a treasure to be 
enjoyed and remembered. 

As this academic year draws to a close; I am reminded of 
a speech by President King,who is quite a character himself. 
It is one of the many that have appeared over the years in the 
color Sunday edition. It is worth repeating here. 

‘Well, here you all are again—prematurely profession- 
alized and chillingly competitive! Quite understandably, of 
course—for most of you, job prospects are abysmal, and. 
you will no doubt find yourselves underemployed for some 
time to come... But of far greater concern, at least for me, is 
the growing awareness that an obsessive concern for the 
future has been the salient shaping influence on your 
attitudes during a very critical four years...It could have 
been more than that, This college offered you a sanctuary, a 
place to experience PROGRESS, to FEEL the present as 
you moved through it, to EMBRACE both the joys and 
sorrows of moral and intellectual maturation. It needn’t 
have been just another way-station...” 

(Students respond: “What?! Now he tells us!’”) 

‘*Sigh..Oh..Well, I guess there’s no point dwelling on 
that..” 

(“Now wait a minute!! Why wasn’t that in the cata- 
logue!?’’) 

‘*Please..What’s done is done...” 

Garry Trudeau has much to tell us. I only wonder if we're 
worthy of the message. 


the younger said. 

I stuck the dime back into my pocket. ‘‘When are you girls 
going to learn?”’ I said. ‘‘Hunger is merely a series of nerve 
impulses from the stomach firing neurons that lead to the 
brain. Just learn to ignore the signals.” 

I patted each on the head. “‘Now run along and interact 
with one another. A strong interpersonal relationship 
between siblings is vital for a healthy family structure.” 

Shortly before midnight I began to close up shop. As I 
was closing out the cash register, a beat-up Dodge van 
pulled up to the station. A big white dude dressed in a Penn 
State t-shirt and black leather jacket walked up to the office. 

“You have change for a twenty?” he asked. “Sorry, I 
can’t give change after 11:00,”’ I said. He grabbed the neck 
of my shirt and threw me against the wall. ““You better make 
change, mister, or I’ll put your face through the window.” 
SS a TS I TT ET | 


“Hunger is merely a series of 
nerve impulses from the stom- 
ach to the brain. Just learn to 
ignore the signals.” 


A small trickle of blood ran down my forehead,blurring 
one eye. “Empty that cash register!” I pulled out the money. 

“But if I give you this money, it’ll merely serve as a 
positive reinforcement for future stealing. In order to 
extinguish unwanted behavior you must withdraw all 
positive rewards,” I said. 

He pulled a .45 out of his coat pocket and pressed the cold 
steel nozzle against my head. He pulled back the trigger. 
“Cut the crap!” 

Bang!! It was all over. The teacher had struck his pointer 
against the podium. “Childress, you’re not paying $229 per 
quarter to just sit there and sleep through lectures. Do your 
sleeping at home,” Dr. Fraud said. ; 

I yawned, opened my notebook and begain to write: The 
gestation period of the adult female Hunch-back snail is 
‘twenty-two days...0 


Rew iow: 


There’s plenty of theater down the hill this week. And 
some of it seems good enough so as to receive mention in 
these most esteemed pages. Yes indeed. 

In the Free bears department we see that th. Republic 
Theater of afore mentioned animal has returned from their 


statewide tour of Wanderings and Daddies, and they’re J. 


ready to present Wanderings around here again. It’s anew 
production, really, re-written, new costumes, etc. 


Also in the world of bears is mention of a theater group 


called Yellow Brick Road Shows. They’re a sort of troupe 
made up of actors and actor-teachers. That is, they 
specialize in theater for children. They’ll be playing around 
some local elementary schools, so get an education. For any 
more bear news call 425-1725 

The Wallflower Order, a six-woman dance collective 
from Oregon is going to be around campus a week from 
today. They dance everything from modern to folk, mixed in 
with live music, and they do it all in connection with some 
up-front political issues. A good experience, like I said, for 
next week. A number you might try for more words on 
Wallflower is 426-8739. 

One more mention of bears: tonight at Laurel Center the 
Republic is presenting Gold, a comedy “of desire.’” What- 
ever, that’s tonight. Indeed.O 

—Brian McClure 
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Poetry 405 


Docked 
I. 

When the first day broke grey, she could not rouse herself. 
She lay instead, buried in the inanimate warmth of 
the heavy, satin coverlets. The thought of leaving 
made her dizzy head spin. So she lay, and breathed softly, 
til again it was night. The full moon panted long at her, 
unruffled and close by. 
Il. 

When the second day broke grey, she felt a responsibility 
to rise. Getting dressed and moving about is, 
the sign of a healthy mind and body. She decided to bathe. 
She ran long pale fingers thru her heavy hair. The forelock 
fell again across her right eye. She looked thru it 
at the steam, smoking off her flesh. She was the maker of 
all fog, and spent many good hours in the hot, tiled room. 


Il. 

The third day too broke grey. Although it was even colder 
than the others, she decided to dress. She felt acutely 
anachronistic. She dressed in the garb of many decades, 
and many walks of life. The silk parasol. The cloche hat. 
The black lace lingerie. The gray flannel pants. The red 
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silk shirt. The two-tone shoes. The scarves and ties 
she fondly coiled about her throat like pet snakes. 

She carried no gold pocket watch, but rather, fastened 
a large silver bird to her lapel. She rouged her lips. 
The Dressing Ritual was one she executed flawlessly, 
and with curious taste. 


IV. 

When the fourth day broke. it was gray. She saw this. 
again, from her window, and wanted at last to be within it. 
She took nourishment from potatoes and acorn squash. 
She remembered Autumn, then. The brass doorknob felt wet. 
as cold metal does. on her bare palm. She turned it. 

As it creaked open, she stepped into the garden. 


V. 

The season was wrong. for flowers. Instead there was Ivy. 
Ivy and moss. On pebbles and walls. On the dead tree stump. 
It’s the wrong season, she thought. And the fog so thick here, 


she was easily lost. She sat in its hull, as if in a grey ship. 


She even felt it rocking her. Distant, as she was, from port. 
—dJill Koenigsdorf 


Six Months Later 


Your words captivate me 

Though not as much the words 

As the fact that you tell them so smoothly. 

You used to falter 

To stammer through sentences scrambled inside 
Words in waiting to be clarified 

But now they glide 

They smooth, they slide. 

And your lips that use to stumble and miss 
Tonight they kiss 


Tonight they kiss. 
—Jamie Solow 


Untitled 
bounding with nervous energy 
like a butterfly about to break her cocoon 
she doesn’t think about what she’s getting into 


she just knows that she cannot stay where she is 
nor does she want to 
if she were slow, methodical maybe— _ 
the outcome would be different 
_ but when this desire for metamorphosis, 
or change, for growth comes about, 
there’s no control 


first she must become aware 
that there is even a shell around her 
preventing her from really living 
but as soon as this done 
there’s no end to the beginning of a new life 
—zona gray 


pone. 
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Performance 
Survive/Old Times 


n Saturday, April 21st, at the College V Dining 
O Hall, the Liberation Support Committee (LSC) will 


sponsor the performance of Survival!, a play about 

life under racist South African apartheid. Mime, music, 
dialogue, and narration combined to dramatize the anguish 
and defiance of a people who have lived under the yoke of 
the most intense form of racial oppression known in the 
world today. 
four black South African actors created it out of their own 
experiences and those of their black brothers and sisters. 
Most of the action is set in prison, but it moves back and 
forth to the black township of Soweto, the Johannesburg 
ghetto where the actors grew up. In a series of vignettes, the 
four cellmates offer us a “‘jailbird’s-eye-view”’ of a nation 
where blacks are restricted to certain areas, subjected to 
capricious arrest and routine brutality, and are chained to 
their loathed passbooks and permits. Their prison emerges 
as a larger place: an entire country. In one episode, a convict 
is released, but finds himself so unnerved by the harsh 
realities outside that he allows himself to be re-incarcerated 
with his mates. “‘It is the Prison,” they sing, “that breeds the 
brutality that keeps the people inside the prisons.” 

Survival! continues the social, collective style inherent in 
traditional African theater. It has no script, in the formal 
sense, because the troupe does not view the production as 
static. Survival! the actors insist, is constantly evolving. As 
conditions change in South Africa, so too their theatrical 
reflections change as well. The performance itself is revised, 
with additions and deletions made as the actors gain greater 
clarity about what it is they are doing and about what it is 
they have to do. It Survival! is about the evolution of 
political consciousness, it mirrors the political commitment 
of its creators.’ Performance time: 8:00 pm; $1.00 


—Stewart Lawrence 
@ a 


n the taking on of Harold Pinter’s Old Times, 
) Ge Adam Parfrey has bitten off a large chunk and 
has chewed it well. 

Tepidly received by critics at its first appearance in 1971, 
Old Times is a complex play in its alternatingly banal and 
witty dialogue, its lack of physical action offset by highly 
strung plotlessness, and a bleakness constantly coaxed to- 
wards definition by an abundance of teasing clues. The play 
is based loosely on the reunion of two women who, twenty 
years previously, were roommates. They are played by Lee 
Ann Mattox as Anna, Jennifer Kaiser as Kate, and her hus- 
band Deely played by J.R. Meskimen. 

As the play unfolds into nonstoping reminiscing and nos- 
talgia, it becomes apparent that there are strong and 
close connections that have previously existed between all 
three of them. Many possibilities emerge: homosexual 
involvement, split personality represented through the two 
women characters, or even nonexistence of one or both of 
the women outside of Deely’s mind. But any sort of 
“‘message’”’ is not important or even determinable. 

A constant level of simmering subliminal tension was in 
part induced by the lack of plot, absence of resolution or any 
other sort of readily graspable handle. This tension and 
constantly dangled promise of solution was consistently 
maintained, shifting away from any possible relief through 
the use of non-sequiturs, swift witticisms, and excruciating 
pauses. The contrasting juxtaposing of clues, that built in 
profusion as the play went on, only led like trails of 
breadcrumbs into a forest of less-than-nowhere. Though 
dramatically conventional, Parfrey’s Thursday night inter- 
pretation of emotional highlighting brought the energy up to a 
near-boiling point in which the audience seemed to be 
totally absorbed and spellbound. So much was happening 
that it was difficult to watch any one of the actors. Their impec- 
cable timing, line delivery and non-stop facial interaction 
especially during Pinter’s screaming pauses (particularly 
with Jennifer Kaiser in her numerous silences) multiplied 
the boomeranging images that returned again and again to 
bind the implication and entanglement of the three more and 
more tightly. The high-emotion interpretation may have 


caused an even more disturbing climax at the end than had it 
been one of detachment, winding out the maximum of 
possibilities with the minimum of repair. 

The play was well cast and finely performed, the three 
characters playing with a solitiousness and a distinction that 
tramed well Pinter’s vacuous illustration of the subjective- 
ness of memory, the futility of word and the worlds behind 


silence.O . —Heidi Price 


ALL 


TOP 100 SALES 


JOUR SELECTION FROM THE 
gle! OP IOO ALBUMS On 
Sale New Thro Sunday Midnite 


27, YpA ||JOHN KLEMMER 


Tickets Available at Odyssey for 
RUBISA PATROL, April21 & 

MARK NAFTALIN, April 20 at the KUUMBWA 
Jazz Center 


Open 9am 'til midnig 


1510 Pacific Garden 


Kings Plaza Shopping Center 
41st & Capitola Road 


6161 ‘ludy 61 — Sselq IIH BU AID ~6F 


Brazilia 

includes: 

Brazilia * Summertime « My Love Has 
Butterfly Wings 


LEGEND 


ht everyday 
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Thursday 


Movies 


Los Dias del Agua (Days of Water) with English 
subtitles, and Arte del Pueblo (Spanish only). 
7:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1.50. 


Seven Samurai, 8 and 10:15 pm, Stevenson Din- 
ing Hall. Stev. students 75¢, others $1. 


Lectures 


Abba Couner, one of modern Israel’s most noted 
poets will speak and read some of his poetry. 7:30 
pm, Stevenson, Rm. 160—Free. 

Meetings 


“How Women Can Get Into Apprenticeship Pro- 
grams,”’ is the topic for a workshop by Monica 
Bochantin of Bay Area Construction Programs 
presented 12 noon to 4 pm at the YWCA, 303 
Walnut Ave. For more info (429-1776). 


Survival Without Nukes meeting. 7:30 pm, Kresge 
Rust Rm. 


Miscellaneous 


Esalen Baths—Enjoy the relaxing and healthful. 
sensations of the natural mineral baths of Esalen., 
Van to leave E. Field House at 11 pm; return x 
approximately 6 am. $3.50 transportation. Partici- 
pants must pay $3 admission at Esalen. Sign up at 
P.E. Office. 


Seminar—David Wilkins, Artificial Intelligence 
Laboratory, Stanford University: ‘Using Patterns 
and Plans in Chess”. 4 pm, Applied Sciences, Rm. 
220, free. 


Bagel Making Workshop—Carol Twist will give 
instruction in bagelry at the Crown-Merrill Rec. 
Rm. from 7-10 pm: come hungry! Free. 


Cowell College Night—Max Maven, psychic,: 
“Thief of Thoughts’’. 7:30 pm, Cowell Dining Hall, 
free. 


Backgammon Tournament at Stevenson Coffee 
Shop, 8 pm. Instuctors will be available and around 
robin tournament will be held. Polar Bear ice cream 
for the winner. 
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Friday 


Movies es 


I’m No Angel with Mae West and Cary Grant* 
(complete with her famous double entendre lines), 

and 20th Century with Carole Lombard and John 

Barrymore in an hysterical farce comedy. 7:30 pm, 

Classroom 2, $1.50; children under 12, 75¢. 


_ Meetings 


Newman meeting and liturgy, 7:30 pm, Crown- 
Merrill Rec Rm. 


Sports 


Men’s Tennis Game— UCSC versus Sonoma State. . 
2:30 pm, East Tennis Courts, free. 


Miscellaneous 


Reduced Educational Fee for part-time under- 
graduates— Last day for students enrolled in one or 
two courses to petition for $50 fee reduction, with 
provost’s approval. Forms and information are 
available at college offices. 


Change of study list—Last day to file a petition to 
ADD a course. Registrar’s Office. 


. We’re blinded and drowned 


We’re drowning! Our calendar basket is flooded with ail 
sorts of clutter posing as announcements. This deluge must 
stop before we become totally swamped. 

Effective immediately, all campus announcements for 
the CHP must go through the Student Activities office. 
They have a standard form and procedure that makes the 
whole thing easier. Go to the Redwood Building, give them 
your calendar information, then read about it in the paper! 

Off-campus announcements are handled the same way as 
always. Keep them short, sweet and legible. 


SiiiinsincarinssA nna achieeeneaadeeceak eee 


Registration ends— Last day to register with college 
approval and $25 late fee at Registrar’s Office. 


Part One of the Invisible Workshop— UCSC stu- 


‘dents present works by Eugene Ionesco: “Man with 


Bags,” ‘“‘The Lesson,” and ‘Killing Game”. Mid- 


_ night at Center Street Theater, Santa Cruz Art 


Center; $1. 

Shabbat Pot Luck Dinner at 6:00 with Rabbi Rick 
Shabbat Services, singing and discussion at 716 
King, near Laurel. Call 427-3853 or 426-6242 to 
find out what to bring. 
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Saturday 


Movies 
King Of Hearts at 8 and 10 pm, Cowell Dining 
Hall, $1. 


_ Night of the Living Dead at 9 pm, Classroom 2, 
$1.50. 


‘Theater 


Experimental Theater Workshop ‘71 will perform 
“Survival” a play about life under racist apartheid. 
8 pm, College V Dining Hall. $1. 


Miscellaneous 


Napa Valley Wine Tour—-Relaxing tour of the 
famous California vineyards. Bring a picnic lunch. 
Transportation leaves E. Field House at 9 am. Cost 
only $4. Sign up in advance at P.E. Office. 


_ San Francisco Shuttle—A van will leave the E. 
Field House at 9 am and travel to the wharf in S.F. 
It will leave at 6 pm. The day is yours to spend in the. 
city as you wish. Transportation: $4; payable at 
P.E. Office. 


Runners-Joggers Forum. Join us for an informative 
session with discussion and analysis on proper 
techniques for stretching and running. Local deal- 
ers will be invited to set up shoe displays. Call 
x2806 for more info. 10 am-12 noon, E. Field 
House, free. , 


The Great Debate— Lloyd Dumas and Frank 

Hoeber will debate the necessity of U.S. nuclear 

weaponry. Then William Fretter, Charles Schwarzt 

and Ralph M. Goldman will debate the issue of UC 

involvement with the weapons labs. 12 noon, Up- 

per Quarry, free. 

Bob Ramer will lead a tield trip to San Luis Wildlite” 
Refuge. Bring lunch and see passerines, nesting 


herons and hawks. For info on directions and‘ 


carpooling call 724-3747. Sponsored by Santa 
Cruz Bird Club. 


Rainbow Family Tribal Gathering, a continuous 
showing from 8 am-!1 pm. Donations welcome. 
Laurel Community Center. 


Union Organizing Class—Evelyn Reider of the 
AFSCME International staff will be teaching an 
organizing workshop from 10 to 3:30 at.the Laurel 
Community Center. All union members are invited. 


Workshop—The Whole Earth Restaurant chefs 
will give instruction on easy to prepare recipes from 
natural ingredients. Sign up in advance at the 
Whole Earth. 4-6 pm; cost is $2. 


Disco Dance Party—The Merrill Connection, the 
hottest and wildest dance ever at Merrill College. 
The records will spin with every sound danceable. 
Dance contest at 11:30 pm, so call the Rec Office, 
2806 to sign up. 8 pm; free. 
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Sunday 


Ugetsu directed by Kenji Mizoguchi, starring Kinuyo 
Tanaka/A 16th century legend of a peasant potter 
who is enchanted by the ghost of a court lady who 
died before she could taste the joys of womanhood/ 
(Japanese with English subtitles)/ 7:30.pm, Cowell 
Dining Hall/Free. 


THX 1138 directed by George Lucas who also 
directed Star Wars, starring Donald Pleasance and 
Robert Duvall/8 and 10 pm, College V Dining 
Hall/$1. 


Concerts 


Brian Otto and The Last American Band (LAB), 
original rock music/3 pm, Performing Arts Concert 
Hall/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Fun Runs/Low-key runs with no sign ups, entry 
fees, or awards/Show up at the E. Field House at 10 
am and supervisors will organize individuals accord- 
ing to distance experience/Beginning and experienced 
runners/Open to all ages/Call x2806 for more info. 


Workshop/Christy Lanzl, a UCSC student on 
leave, has studied acupressure with Iona Teegarden 
in Berkeley/She willteach two workshops (22nd & 
29th) demonstrating 5 points to release neck and 
shoulder tension/7 pm, Kresge Green Rm./Dona- 
tions accepted. 
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Monday 


Movies. 

Osaka Elegy directed by Kenji Mizoguchi, starring 

Isizi’ Yamada/A story of a working woman who is 
' destroyed by capitalism and male chauvinism/This 

film was made in 1936 and banned by the Japanese 

military government in 1940 (Japanese with English 

subtitles)/7:30 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free. 


The Lament of Arthur O’Leary portrays the 
situation of the Irish: their civil conflict and struggle 
with Great Britain/7:30 pm, Merrill Dining Hall/ 
Free. 


Concerts 


Reed St. Brass Quintet and Marian Lewis, mezzo- 
soprano/Brass chamber music and solo vocal works/ 
4 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall/Free. 


Lectures 


Speaker, P. Adams Sitney, with film: “The Films of 
Joseph Cormell”/8 pm, College V Dining Hall/Free. 


Slide illustrated Lecture/“‘Seachanged Rocks: A 


Dialogue” by Charles Neider/(A walk from Sarita” « 


Cruz to San Francisco on the coast)/7 pm, Steven- 
son Fireside Lounge/Free. 


Meetings 


C.H.E. meeting/Clinic structure, plus other confer- 
ences/6 pm, Cowell, Rm. 131. 


U.F.W. strike support meeting/7:30 pm, Oakes, 
Rm. 202. 


College V Drawing Guild is meeting tonight at 
7:00-10:00 pm, Rm. D248. Come and draw! Fees 
for the quarter: College V students $2, all others $5. 
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Miscellaneous 


Colloquium - Professor Jafry Paige, Center for 
Research on Social Organization, University of 
Michigan: ‘What Does Money Buy? New Directions 
in Stratification Theory”/11:30 am, Kerr Hall, 
Rm. 145/Free. 


, Caligraphy Workshop/Basic techniques; bring a 


pen if you have one, if not, we have some extra/7-10 
pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Rm.; free/Instruction by 
David Twist/Call x2806 to sign up. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship/Bible study, sing- 
ing, prayer/7:30 pm, Crown-Merrill Rec Rm. 
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Tuesd ay 


Movies 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (Mexico, 
English dialogue) and Las Hurdes (Spain, with 
English subtitles). 7:30 pm, Classroom 2, $1.50. 
(Luis Bunuel films) 


White Laager,conditions in South Africa. 7 pm, 
Stevenson, Rm. 175, free 


Lectures 


Professor Manning Marable, black historian and 
journalist on ‘“‘The Political Economy of Black 
America; Prospects for the 80’s’’/7:30 pm, Oakes, 
Rm. 105/Free. 


Meetings 


Campus Ambassadors/Koinonia—prayer, fellow- 
ship/All students welcome/7:30 pm, Health Center 
Library. 


Miscellaneous 


Symposium - “Small Scale Agriculture’’/Speakers: 
Ken Norris, William Friedland, Orin Martin, Jim 
Nelson, and Louise Cain/1 1:30 am- 1:30 pm, Kerr 
Hall, Rm. 212/Free. 


General Biology Seminar/Dr. Salomon Bartnicki- 
Garcia,. Dept. of Plant Pathology, UC Riverside: 
“Biochemistry and Cytology of Chitin Synthesis’’/ 
4 pm, Thimann Lecture Hall 1/Free. 


University Christian Fellowship/Worship celebra- 
tion, weekly/5-6 pm, Health Center Conference 
Rm. 


Crown College Night/University Chorus and Orch- 
estra/6:10 pm. Crown Dining Hall/Free. 
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Use) 8 


Movies 


Fail-Safe directed by Sidney Lumet, starring Henry 
Fonda and Walter Matthau. 8 and 10 pm, Kresge 
Town Hall/Kresge 50¢, others $1. 


TV film: Shakespear’s Henry VIII at 8 pm, Com- 
munications Bldg., Rm. 150/Free. 


Sports 


Men’s Volleyball Game/UCSC vs. SF City College/ 
7 pm, West Gym/Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Psychology Undergrad Advising presents a seminar 
on self-esteem in children/Earl White, school psych- 
ologist and counselor at Bayview Elementary, will 
elaborate on his view on the development of self- 
esteem in younger kids/He will also exemplify his 
‘own program for building self-esteem through some 
micro-lab experiences/5 pm, Kerr Hall, Km. 499/ 
Free. f 


Class on Marxism: **The Labor Movement gi the 
Revolutionary Party’’/7 pm, Kresge, Rm. 354/Free. 


Recreational Mime Workshop/Come as you are 
and leave as someone else/Explore make-up, move- 
mment techniques/7-10 pm, College V Fireside 
Lounge/Free/Call x2806 to sign up (Co-sponsored 
with College V). 


10:15 and it costs a dollar. 


half-past seven. 
My engine is revin’... 


DEL MAR THEATER (425-0616): HURRICANE; DEER 
HUNTER; HAIR; TOURIST TRAP w/PHANTASM, Wed- 
nesday. 


...An that sure is nifty. 


41ST AVENUE PLAYHOUSE (476-8842): BUDDY 
HOLLY STORY w/MIDNIGHT EXPRESS, Friday. THE 
CHAMP w/SUPERMAN, Friday. 


If you’d only foller... 


$1.00. 


RIO THEATER (423-2000): CHINA SYNDROME. 


For me? 
For free. 


UA CINEMA (426-8383): CHINA SYNDROME; SAME 
TIME NEXT YEAR; BUCK ROGERS. Midnight series: 
MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH w.GIMME SHELTER. 


NICKELODEON (426-7400): WIFEMISTRESS. 


SASH MILL (423-9749): KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE 
W/NIGHT OF LIVING DEAD, Thurs. and Fri. THE FIRST 
NUDIE MUSICAL w/CANDY, Sat. thru Mon. CISCO PIKE 
w/FRENCH CONNECTION, Tues and Wed. 


That’s aller. 


I gave my honey a million dollar ruby an she turn around 
an tell me she want to see a movie. 
And they wouldn’t let me on the poetry page. 
And there’s a movie tonight and that ain’t no lie. It goes by 
the name of Seven Samurai Heh-heh; at Stevenson, 8 and 


That’s not to mention Los Dias del Auga and Atre del 
Pueblo, also tonight, at classroom 2, for $1.50, at about 


Tomorrow I’m No Angel will be at Stevenson, and I 
believe that’s the 20th Century version of that; yes, the good 
one. That’s at 7:30, for a dollar-fifty. 


Then Saturday they’re showing, and not for the first time, 
King of Hearts. Its a big favorite, and its at Cowell, in the 
dining hall probably, at 7 and 9:30. It costs a dollar. 


‘ THX 1138 is playing Sunday at College V, 8 and 10, for 


Then on Monday you could probably see Osaka Elesy 
‘whatever, at Thimann, at 7:30, and that’s for free. 


Tuesday, Classroom 2 has The Adventures of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, playing with Las Hurdes, for some reason 
They’re at 7:30 and cost $1.50. 

Henry VIII is at Comminucations 150, at eight o‘clock. 
It’s free, but I think it’s a TV film. Go see. 
Now there’s just one more movie if you can keep the faith; 
it’s at Kresge Town Hall, and it’s called Fail Safe. 
Brother, at 8 and 10, for a dollar. 


PURE ENTERTAINMENT! 
Serving a variety of 
Continental and American delights. 


Fri.4/20 Comedian BILL RAFFERTY 


9 p.m. $2.50 


Sat. 4/21 DAN HICKS 8 & 10:30 $5 


_ BROKEN EGG 


OMELET HOUSE 


SANTA CRUZ 


608 FRONT STREET AT SOQUEL AVENUE © 426-0157 
7 OAYS Fam item (Fai Sar 7 am .MiomiTE) 


NOW SHOWING.............008 sassteseeees 
“The ‘Last Wave 

is a movingly moody shock film 

about matters occult mental 

telepathy, thought transference, the 

reality of dream life. It’s as if primeval 

forces were reasserting their control over 

a world heretofore assumed to be 

civilized, comprehensible, under 

reasons control.” 


Vincent 
Cant fe 


wR oe 


Richard Chamberlain ., Peter Weir's 


THE LAST WAVE 
aera NICKELODEON = 


COMING ae jaeee 
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COMING: 4/27 Comic Jim Giovanni 


Power, space, 
time and a visitor 


David Bowie 
The man who 
fell to Earth | 


PLUS—The Rolling Stones ‘in 


“GIMME SHELTER’’ 


Cones 5/4—5 
THE HOLY 
SMOKE SHOW 


TO INCLUDE: Reefer Madness | 


AND Weird Weed! 
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FIRST ORGANIZING MEETING FOR 
THE BRAND-NEW SANTA CRUZ WORK- 
ERS’ THEATRE PROJECT will be held at the 
Laurel Community Center on Friday night, April 
20, at 7:30. EVERYONE, regardless of previous 
experience or known talent, is invited to participate. 
No auditions. Childcare provided if requested in 
advance and additional information available by 
calling 425-8749. 


“SOLAR SURVEY: The feasibility of solar energy 

in Santa Cruz county is now being studied by 
UCSC’s Alternative Energy class. If you are pre- 
sently employing solar power or are planning to do 
‘so, please contact Rosemary, 476-1420 or Rob 
425-7156 


PREPARING FOR AN INTERVIEW?? If you 
are preparing yourself for an employment interview, 
plan to attend the Career Planning Interview Work- 
shop offered on Wednesday, April 25, at 2:30 in the 


call 429-2183. 


THE MINORITY BIOMEDICAL SUPPORT 
PROGRAM (MBS) will be accepting applications 
from April 9-May 4 for-the Summer 1979 Under- 
graduate Laboratory Training Workshop. MBS is 
intended to increase the number of ethnic minorities 
in the health sciences and offers academic-year 
research opportunities to students upon completion 
of the summer program. For applications and 
_ further information please contact Nancy Campagna, 
Room 305 Thimann Labs, x2469 or 2884. 


ALPINE CLUB OFFICE HOURS FOR 
SPRING QUARTER are Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, 10:30 to 12:00. Meetings, trips, climbing 
class, equipment rental, rides board, buy-and-sell. 
Call x4524 or come by Trailer #1, East Field 
House, during office hours. 


DANCE CONCERT - The Wallflower Order, a 
five woman feminist dance collective from Eugene, 
Oregon, will be performing in the College V Dining 
Hall on April 26th at 8:30 pm. Their show is a 
‘collection of dance, theater and music pieces. 
Wallflower, in existence since 1975, has toured the 
‘West Coast 5 times and this marks their second 
national tour. This event is sponsored by the 
Women’s Radio Collective. Tickets are available in 
advance at the UCSC Box Office (above the Whole 
Earth Restaurant), and at the door. Childcare 
‘available. 


UCSC RUGBY TEAM VS. THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND (atouring side from London, England): 
Game starts at 4:00 pm and there will be a party at 
the Stevenson Picnic area directly afterwards. The 
entire UCSC community is encouraged tocome out 
‘and support the UCSC Banana Slugs. 


6 meetings, with Bob Dorrin. 
BEGINNING MAY 8 


7 


Katz, 3 meetings. 


with Jackie Tuttle, 3 meetings. 


Gattman, 3 meetings. 


BASIC JUDAISM: 


423-3012/426-6242 


‘Career Planning Center. For further information 


| LEHRHAUS JUDAICA 
| informal mini-courses—3-6 weeks 


———— BEGINNING TUESDAY APRIL 24 


7:30 pm ZIONISM: a historical & ideological 
understanding. 3 mtgs., with Rabbi Rick Litvak. d 


8:30 pm BEGINNING & INTERMEDIATE YIDDISH 


7:30 JEWS IN RADICAL POLITICS, with Barry 
8:30 JEWISH WOMEN’S DISCUSSION GROUP, 


8:30 JEWISH ARTS, Merrill Baobab Room with Leslie 


8:30 YIDDISH continues with Bob Dorrin. 


7:30 MONDAY NIGHTS, starting April 23, 
Temple Beth-El. For more information call: 


ATTENTION SENIOR LITERATURE MA- 
JORS: Literature Senior Oral Examinations are 
scheduled for May 9, 10 & 11. Bibliographies are 
due in the Literature Board Office on April 24. The 
Schedule of Exams will be posted in the Literature 
Board on May 1. 


REMINDER: G.R.E. PRETEST THIS SAT- 
URDAY. The Career Planning Center is sponsor- 
ing a workshop for people planning to take the 
Graduate Record Exam. The mock G.R.E. found 
in the application bulletin will be administered 
followed by a discussion of the test format and test- 
taking procedures. The workshop will take place on 


Saturday, April 21. There is a $10 fee for current, 


UCSC students. Pre-registration is required. Sign- 
up at the UCSC Box Office, x21*£9. 


THE COMMUNITY AFFAIRS COMMIT- 
TEE will hear requests for Town Hall fee waivers 
on Monday, April 23 at 5:00 pm. There will be 
three fee waivers allocated for spring quarter. If you 
wish one, you must fill out a budget request form 
and show up on April 23. 


CROSS-CULTURAL PREPARATION SEM- 
INARS/Merrill Field Program. Starting Thursday, 
April 26th and for 5 sessions, there will be a 
seminar aimed at helping to prepare students enter 
another culture. The focus will be both on cultural 
sensitivity and practical tips to living and studying 
in another culture. The sessions wil] involve return- 
ed students from Field Studies Abroad, who have 
done Field Work through the Merrill Field Program. 
TIME: 3-4:15 pm; PLACE: Merrill Field Office, 
Rm. 8 at Merrill. 


WOMEN’S RE-ENTRY FILMS - “Antonia: 
Portrait of the Woman,” produced and co-directed 
by Judy Collins, the film follows the career of 
Antonia Brico, the Conductor who made her debut 
with the Berlin Philharmonic and is now.teaching 
and conducting in Denver, Colorado. ‘““Woman- 
house”’ directed by Johanna Demetrakas, filmed at 
““Womanhouse” in Southern California—the art- 
theater work of Judy Chicago and Miriam Shapiro 
and their students. Wednesday, April 25th, 7:00 
pm: in Oakes Lecture Hall 105. Free. 


REGENTS TO SPEAK ON THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION. Several members of the U.C. 
Board of Regents will participate in a roundtable 
discussion on the legal profession on Friday, April 
20, at 9:30 a.m. in the Stevenson Fireside 

The participating Regents will each give a brief 
presentation on their individual careers as attorneys. 
Following these presentations there will be an open 
question and answer period. This forum is sponsor- 
ed by the Alumni Office and the Career Planning 
Center. For further information call 429-2183. 


Endless Winter. 


of uncrowded runs. 


its just warming up. 


Squaw Valley and Alpine Meadows, with a 
little help from Mother Nature, present the 


On most days, the bright High Sierra sun will 
warm you as you move effortlessly through the 
“corn snow.’ If you've never skied “corn snow,” 
you're in for a treat, because the combination of 
nighttime cold and warm sun creates a skiing 
surface you literally glide over. 


Not only is the sun Grad Uinks it sta oe out longer, 
iving you more time on the slopes. 

onger, dress more comfortably; enjo 

convenience of shorter lift lines eed sibel freedom 


Try super spring skiing at Squaw or Alpine. 


§ SQUAW VALLEY — AAALPINE MEADOWS 


PRE-MEDS (1980 Applicants): MCAT study 
books have been placed on 2-hour reserve at the 
first floor reserve desk, McHenry Library. Test 
date is April 28 this spring. 


NEED MORE PRACTICE IN CONVERSA- 
TIONAL FRENCH, SPANISH OR ITAL- 


- IAN? The Language Conversation Club meets on 


Thursdays from 4-6 pm at the Merrill Connection 
for Italian, on Thursdays from 4-6 pm in the 
Charles Merrill Room for French, and on Wednes- 
days from 4-6 pm at the Charles Merrill Room for 
Spanish. 


CAREER CHOICES FOR HUMANITIES 
STUDENTS: This workshop is designed to help 
humanities students assess their interests and skills. 
Specific information on career fields open to hu- 
manities students will be presented and a biblio- 
graphy will be made available for students wishing 
to continue career research. The workshop will take 
place on Wednesday, April 25, at 11:30 in the 
Stevenson Fireside Lounge and is sponsored by the 
Career Planning Center, x2183. 


WORKSHOP IN SELF-PROTECTION FOR 
WOMEN. Presented by campus police officer Jan 
Tepper. Thursday, April 26th. Brown Bag Lunch, 
12-2 pm, Room 212 Clark Kerr Hall. Sponsored by 
the Women’s.Re-Entry Program. 


CAREER PLANNING RECRUITMENT: 
April 20: University of Santa Clara, Institute for 
Agri-Business. April 24: Monterey School of Law. 
Western State University School of Law. April 25: 
Institute for Advanced Computation (Information 
Sci., Math, Physics). Seed Learning Center (teaching 
training for Math students). April 26: Pacific Tele- 
phone (management training). If you are interested 
in any of the above organizations contact Diane 
Walker at the Career Planning Center, 429-4085. 


THE SPRING THING IS COMING!!! This 
day and evening May 12. Events at the East Athletic 
fields will be kicked off with a variety of recreational 
will be performed in softball, volleyball and tug-of- 
war. AND...spontaneous recreation will occur with 
activities such as Ultimate Frisbee, relays, and New 
Games. We urge all students, staff, and faculty to 
join in to make this “company picnic” the best 
ever!!! Students, staff, and faculty are encouraged 
to sign upon teams at their college Activities Office. 


‘Non-college affiliated students and staff sign up at 


the Recreation Trailer #1 or call x2806. Games 
schedules will be posted at College Activities’ 
Offices, Recreation Trailer #1, and in the May 10 


issue of City on A Hill Press. We need MANY - 


volunteers to assist with the events of the wen on 
x2806 or x2793. SPREAD THE WORD..... 
SPRING THING IS COMING. 


ou isan ski 


YOU BE SMART. 
YOU SHOP FAST EDY. 
YOU LIKE. 


vintage & nearly new clothing 
1-6:00 Men.-Sat. 1130 Sequel Ave. 


PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT AND NURSE. 


PRACTITIONER: Mike Dunniway, physician’s 
assistant at the Cowell Student Health Center, will 
talk about career options in the allied health fields 
on Friday, April 27, at 12:30 in the Health Center 
Conference Roorh. This discussion is sponsored by 
the Career Planning Center, 429-2183. 


THERE IS A STUDY GROUP FORMING 
to discuss the issues of nuclear power and nonviolent 
‘resistance to it. Time and place to be arranged. 
Please call Dave at 425-1859. 


GRADUATING IN JUNE? April 27 is the last 
day to file an announcement of candidacy for spring 
quarter bachelor’s degree. (See pages 22-24 of 
“Bureaucracy Simplified” for further information.) 
Registrar’s Office. 


MEDICINE AS A JOB: On Wednesday, April 
25, at 12:30 pm Dr. Sam Singer will discuss ways to 
combine a medical career with interests that are not 
directly related to medicine. Dr. Singer’s talk will 
take place in the Health Center. is further inform- 
ation call x2183. 


NEW AGE POLITICS WORKSHOP: April 
20-21. Workshop explores symbiotic relationship 
between people who are working for social change 
and those involved in personal transformation. 

Mark Satin. author of New Avge Politics: Healing 
Self and Society, will be a resource for the workshop. 
Discussion will revolve around the need for personal 
transformation in political and social change, work, 

and exploration of what social institutions and 
values prevent transformation at all levels of human 
individual and collective life. Fri. Apr. 20: 7:30 pm. 
Sat. Apr. 21: 9 am - 3 pm. Resource Center for 
Non-Violence, 515 Broadway. $8-15 suggested 
donation. Please pre-register. 423-1626. contact: 
Deena Hurwitz. 


FIELD WORK IN PSYCHOLOGY: There will 
be 3 required preparation seminars for students 


interested in field work credit through the Psychology _ 


Field Work Program. These Spring seminars are 
for students interested in doing field work for credit, 
Fall 1979 and will be held in Room 499, Kerr Hall, 
from 8:45 am until 10 am. Ist Prep Seminar: 
Friday, April 27. 2nd Prep Seminar: Friday, May 
4. 3rd Prep Seminar: Friday, June 8. 


COMPUTER CLASSES: The Computer Center 
will offer the following computer classes for all 
UCSC members during April: (these classes are in 
addition to the regularly scheduled non-credit class- 
es): Introduction to Text Editing; Monday, April 
23- 9:00 am, Tirst class meeting; Wednesday, 
April 25- 9:00 am, Second class meeting. 


UNG FU 
DEMONSTRATION: 
CHINESE KENPO—YEN CHING 
HUNG BAR—SHAOLIN—TAI CHI 
CHINESE & JAPANESE WEAPONS 
‘FREE & OPEN TO THE PUBLIC, SATURDAY 
APRIL 21 AT 1 PM, BAYVIEW ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM. For more informa- 


tion,.call Yen Ching Chuan School of Kung 
Fu, 426-8800. 1515 Mission Street. 
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Personals 
SPEED by Mr. Schwartz. Back in the days when 
“Speed Kills” seemed to be becoming our national 
motto, I was in the music room of the SF Pubic 
Library. They were doing Carmen at the opera thet 


night, about 5 PM a lady executive type rushed in’ 


and borrowed a 33 1/3 recording of Carmen. For 
an hour fascinatedly I watched her play it at 45 rpm. 
Later that night, back in Berserkeley I told a 
talented UCB pianist and music major who I was 
keeping company with what I had seen, 33 1/3 
played at 45. “Lou, ” she said, “that’s the way I 
listen to my class assignments, they give us so much 
work.” Oh, well, that was back in them thar 
leisurely days before the twobit quarter system. 
Have a nice day. Thar. 


MICHELLE, please call Shell 336-5813. 


TRAVEL 

TRIP & TRAVEL PLANNING CO. A full service 
travel agency representing all charter companies 
and scheduled airlines. OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK 
FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE. Maps, books & 
luggage, student tours, ski trips, Eurail & Britrail 
Passes, Youth hostel cards, work abroad insurance. 
Managed by UCSC ‘73 alum. No. 30 in the Old 
Sash Mill—a five minute walk from the Mall- or 
call 425-7822. i 


TRAVEL SERVICE open on campus. Everyone 
welcome. See John Saliba in the Redwood Building 
Monday thru- Thursday 10-3 or call 429- TRIP. 


TYPING 
STUDENT DISCOUNTS at Champagne Secre- 
tarial. Quality typing, editing, rewrite, etc. 104 
Magnolia Street. 425-1105. Mon.-Fri 7:30-5:30 
Saturdays by Appointment. 


- TYPING term papers, theses, resumes, mech. eng. 


equations, letters, etc. IBM Selectric. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 688-0754 eves. 


FOR SALE 
SCUBA DIVE WATCH—Seiko- Men’s Auto- 
matic. Brand new with guarantee. $95. Retail price 
is $165. 423-5583. 


ROSEWOOD UPRIGHT PIANO, good condi- 
tion, $550. Bogan receiver 360, good condition, 
$90. 423-9228. 


CLASSIC ENGLISH 3 SPEED BIKE complet- 
ely overhauled, equipped with basket, fenders and 
lock. $35 or offer. 423-2858 


FOR THE FINEST in bicycles, parts, acces- 
sories, clothing, custom wheels, overhauls, etc., call 
the Robert Wright Bicycle Co. at 423-9064. 


SAXOPHONE, CLARINET, flute & oboe in- 
struction. Studio near campus. Also Jazz Sax 
Mouthpiece Making. Haynes, Powell flutes etc. 
Kurt Heisig 286-1311. 


CLASSES 
JAZZ IMPROVISATION lessons— any instru- 
ment or voice. Guitar lessons—learn songs from 
your favoite records. Beginners ok. Kevin 426- 
4180 


MASSAGE PRACTITIONER certification: 
Heartwood Wholistic Health Institute, State Certi- 
fied professional training in Massage and Wholistic 
Health Education. Day and Evening programs. 
Call for catalogue 425-7707. 


HELP WANTED 
$500.00 PER WEEK possible as home telephone 
receptionist for national advertising firm. No expe- 
rience required—no obligation. A.C.P., Inc. P.O. 
Diawer 140069, Dallas, TX 75214. 


SYSTEM PROGRAMER position available im- 
mediately in research group working with artificial 
intelligence applied to chemistry. Applicants please 
contact 429-2397. 


LOGICON 


will be on campus this 


FRIDAY 
APRIL 20 


If you are seeking a career in COMPUTER SCIENCE or 
ENGINEERING, Logicon can offer a stimulating professional 
environment with CHALLENGING ASSIGNMENTS, 
TECHNICAL VARIETY and RECOGNITION FOR 


ACHIEVEMENT. 


LOGICON needs graduates in Mathematics, Computer Science, 
Physics and EE at the BS, MS and PhD levels to participate in 


advanced projects in: 


e SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING 

e PROGRAM ANALYSIS & TESTING 

e OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

e SYSTEMS ENGINEERING & ANALYSIS 


Sign up now for an on-campus 
interview APRIL 20 
or leave your resume for 
our recruiters at the 
Piacement Center 


Positions are available in So. Cal., Boston & Dayton. 


LOGICON 


255 W. Sth Street 
San Pedro, CA 90731 
(213) 831-0611 


— CLASSIFIED ADS. teensy worte fora dots, due by noon Tuesday. 


SERVICES 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION-1521 1/2 
Pacific Avenue has openings for the on-going 
Women’s Support Group. Mondays 3:15 to 4:45. 
Sliding scale fee. Call 423-9444 to reserve a place. 


ASTROLOGER ON CAMPUS offers discounts 
to fellow students for natal horoscopes, progres- 
sions, relationship composites, cycle and spiral 
chart work and general astro-counseling. Diana. A- 
1 Student Apt. 427-1304. 


Continued from 14 


clear understanding of hours and use of the 
stove, refrigerator, etc. should be reached. 

—What is the phone arrangement? Are 
you allowed to receive phone calls, make 
long distance calls, etc.? Will you have to 
install your own phone? 

—What other parts of the house will be 
accessible to you besides your bedroom? 

—What are the house rules regarding 
guests, alcohol, playing music, smoking, 
pets, etc.? 

—How many people comprise the 
household? What is their lifestyle in re- 
gards to television use, sleeping hours, 
quiet time, entertaining quests, etc.? 


For more information, as well as up to 
date listings of houses, apartments, and 
sharing situations, listings of people see- 
king housing and tenant-landlord problem 
counseling, come to the UCSC Off-Cam- 
pus Housing Office, room 123 Central 
Services, weekdays from 8-12 and 1-5. 
The phone number is 429-4453. 


WOMEN’S THERAPY GROUP forming. Slid- 
ing scale fees. For information call Kristin at 423- 
9228. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
RELIGIOUS STUDIES MAJOR (over 30) seeks 
quiet place to live. Prefer studio with stove and 
refrigerator but will consider sharing-to $150.00 
423-2858. 


POETRY READING 


One of Israel’s finest poets, Abba Kovner, 
will read from his works Thursday evening 
at UCSC. Entitled “Hebrew Poetry and 
the Holocaust,” the presentation will begin 
at 7:30 pm in the Crown College Senior 
Commons. 

Kovner’s poetry deals with life in mod- 
ern war-torn Israel, and with Jews in 
Europe during World War II. He was born 


Jews in the Vilna Ghetto. He continued to 
fight the Nazis as a leader of Jewish 
partisans until the end of the war, after 
which, he emmigrated to Palestine. 

Kovner is the author of numerous nov- 
els, stories, and historical works, and has 
received several literary prizes. He writes 
in modern Hebrew, a language that was 
revived from an ancient tongue during his 
lifetime. 

Thursday’s reading is being presented 
by the UCSC Jewish Students Coalition in 
commemoration of Yom Hashoa—Holo- 
caust Remembrance Day. rns 
; —Larry Glass 


The President's 
UNDERGRADUATE 
Fellowship Program 


iS fended te mravids Support, under faculty supervision, 
for outstanding students engaged in advanced research 
and/or creative activities over and above their normal 
academic programs. The program is funded by the 
Regents, and the Santa Cruz campus has been allo- 
cated $11,800 for the 1979-80 academic year. 

Applications and instructions are available from the 
College Offices April 13, 1979, and are to be filed with 
the Provost of the applicant’s college NO LATER THAN 
May 11, 1979. Decisions will be made by College 


Section Committees. 
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Sportsman’s Shop presents... 


SWIM WEAR! 


Spring is here-and Summer’s 
NOT FAR OFF! Let the 
ye put you in style with swim wear 


by: wee 


AVAILABLE 
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adidas =f in both . 


racer-back @ 
and cross-back 


—for SWIMMIN G,. DANCI CIN G, 


and casual wear! 
Ww Keep the CHLORINE out of your 
eyes with SPEEDO GOGGLES—just 
$3.50 a pair... 


Sportsman’s Shop 


1532 PACIFIC AVENUE 


423-6908 
MONDAY-SATURDAY 9:30-5:30 


